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Mr. Harper^ 9 Speech 



*'THE deliverance of Germany is effected. The 
emancipation of Europe is sequred. National indepen- 
dence is re-established. We are saved from the chains 
pr'^^^ ^^'dTor us ; which the sinister views of some among 
' ^, and the infatuation of many, were ready to rivet.'* 

Such, if\ the language in which this solemnity was 
first announced, are the events which we are this day 
assembled to celebrate. Such are the glad tidings 
which it is the object of this address to proclaim. They 
ought to sink deep into our minds, and to fill our hearts 
with gratitude and joy ; for they come home to our fire, 
sides and our bosoms ; they toijch us in all the dearest 
relations of life, as citizens and as men. 

Amting these events the deliverance of Germany 
claims our first attention ; not only as prior in time, and 
leading to the others, but on account of the character 
and sufferings of the nation thus delivered. It was on 
Germany that the gaUing yoke of French bondage bore 
the most heavily. Situated near to the oppressor, she 
was completely within reach of his arm. On the high 
road towards his further conquests, she was subject to 
the perpetual inroads of his armies. They were quar- 
tered on her in the intervals of attack. Her substance 
was consumed or wasted in their support ; her treasures 
exhausted for their pay ;^ her fields and villages laid 
waste by their excesses ; and her cities exposed to per- 
petual pillage, to enrich their chiefs. Her warlike sons 
were dragged into the field, to fight in distant climes, 
the battles of her oppressor, or to assist him in fixing 
ch^s on such of their countrymen, as still retained some 
portion of independence. Her governments were con* 
verted into engines for rendering her slavery more galU 
ing and complete. A nation renowned, in ancient and 
modem times, for military glory ; excelling in literature, 
science and the arts ; justly proud of the illustrious 



names, which m every age it has numbered among itt 
sons ; of its successful resistance, to the Ron)an power, 
and its pre-eminent rank so long maintained, was com. 
peUed to see its rights and liberties every where trampled 
m the dust, by insolent foreigners, who, in the wanten? 
ness of power, added every species of personal and pri- 
vate outrage, to the overflowing measure of public <:alam- 
ity. In one of its cities^ the whole mass of inhabitants 
without distinction of age^ sex or condition, and among 
the rest, a venerable prieSt of ninety years old, were com^ 
pelled to work in turn on the fortifications, like common 
labourers, without the privilege of hiring substitutes^ 
and exposed to the lash of military task-masters. In the 
same place a decree was made and enforced, condenui- 
ing females, however respectable, to be publicly whipt^ 
if they should be seen to the number of four, conversing 
in the streets. In another city ,t an order was published 
that the inhabitants should be shot, if they were seen con- 
versing with any of their countrymen or friends, whp 
if^ight be brought in as prisoners of war, or were detected 
in renderingthem any office of kindness or comfort. Every 
where the public institutions were abolished, the domes- 
tic asylums violated, the substance of the ^^eople wasted, 

* Hamlmrgli, by order of Davonst, afltet he retook it in Mayi 

1813. 

t Leipsie, after the rene\ral of hostilities by General Arrighif 
lealied in France the Duke of Padua. Leipsie is a Saxon eity, and 
Saxony was then the ally of Bonaparte. 

To these instances may be added, as erolvning the climax of in- 
solence and barbarity, the following order of General Turreau, is- 
saed at Wu|;tzbarg on the 23d of October, 1813^ while Bonaparte 
was on his retreat from Leipsie to the Rhine. Wurtzburg is a 
eity of Germany, lying nearly on the line of hi^ retreat, and on thp 
iroad by which the Austrians and Bavarians were marching to in- 
tercept him. 

JET. q, fFurtxburg, Oct. S8. 

**The jtftvn of Wurtzbupf? is Jfiplared in a state sf seige^ and 9\\ Tsororoiinica- 
tions vrtth the enemv are for forbid/len on pain of death ; and all offences or 
provocations against the French soltliers shall be punished by a like penalty. 

(Signed) TORBBVU.. , ^ 

pen. of pif ision. 

If offhicBfi^ and even provocations against French soldiers werq 
pnnisbed with death by this worthy satellite of Bonaparte, after 
th • defeat of Ins master, we may easily conceive what wa^ 
done in the insolence of victory and anoontrouled power. 



•r carried off, and their persons subjected to every out* 
rage, which the numberless satellites of a foreign despo-^ 
tism might beimpelledi by insolence, cruelty or lust, to 
inflict. ^ 

What more worthy of sympathy than such a nation 
so oppressed ? What more affecting or delightful than 
to see it with its fetters broken, rising as one man on its 
oppressor, and driving him from its borders ? 

It is not, however, in this view alone that we ought 
to exult in the deliverance of Germany. It has broken 
the right arm of the oppressor's power. The wealth of 
Germany heretofore supplied his coffers. Her warlike 
legions swelled his ranks. Her fertile fields filled his 
magarfnes. Her rich pastures fed horses for his cavalry 
and artillery. Her mines, founderies and laboratories! 
supplied his arsenals. Her men of science studied, her 
artizans and husbstndmen labored, and her soldiers fought, 
for the extension and establishment of his power. Those 
elements of force, physical and moral, with which she 
so much abounded, had been placed at his disposal. A 
series of usurpations, rendered successful, more by fraud 
than force, more by the weakness, jealousies and inca- 
pacity of her governments, than by his power, had made 
him absolute master of her means and resources. With 
these he assailed his stronger neighbors. By the aid of 
these he subdued or bent them one after another, till in 
the fullness of his pride, he attempted to consummate his 
triumph over the liberties of mankind, by the subjuga- 
tion of Russia, and received from the hand of that gallant 
and patriotic nation, the blow from which he can never 
recover. It was on Germany he placed his hopes of 
retrieving his fortune. It was in the heart of her emr 
pirethathe essayed to make his final stand. From this 
stand he is now driven. Those means of her's, which 
until his late defeat, he still controled, are now turned 
against him. That numerous and warlike people, smart- 
ing under numberless injuries, exasperated by number- 
less indignities, united by a deep conviction of common 
danger, and roused by the recollection of the past, and 
the dread of the future, now stands in arms against him^ 
the avenger of its own wrongs, and the bulwark of othey 
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nations. When weighed in the balsoice, with thi» 
inighty weight transfeired from his to the opposite scale, 
he must be found wanting. 

But to appreciate justly the deliverance of Germany, 
in its influence and effects on the great cause of mankind, 
it is not sufficient that we look merely to the defeat of 
the oppressor ; we must extend our view also to the 
means by which it was accomplished ; and a glance 
over the operations and events of the campsdgn will 
give us the heart cheering assurance, that we are indebt- 
ed for this great event, not to any of the chances attend- 
ant on war, but to causes intrinsic and permanent ; to 
superiority offeree, of discipline and of military skill. 

When the Russian sword had swept from the earth 
the mighty host of the invader, and her triumphant £a* 
gles had pursued its flying and scattered remnants from 
the Niemen to the £lbe, the victors, exhausted by their 
numerous battles, by the length and rapidity of their 
march, and the rigours of the season, to which they had 
been exposed, found it necessary to stop for reinforce^ 
ments and repose. A large portion of the force, with 
which they had crushed the foe at home, consisted of 
the militia,. hastily collected, imperfectly equipped, and 
unfit for long or distant operations. Much of their reg* 
ular force was required for besiegeing the fortresses left 
by the invader in his rear, to protect his flight, and retard 
the pursuit. A large part was in the hospitals, recover^ 
ing, but not recovered, from the sickness and wounds 
of their bloody and laborious campaign. The nearest 
provinces of their fempire having been the seat of the 
war, were too much exhausted to furnish the necessary 
recruits and supplies, which were therefore to be drawn 
from the remoter parts. Their vast distance from the 
new scene of action, rendered this operation difficult and 
slow. Htnce the Russian armies were incapable' of ad* 
vancing in force into Germany, sever^ months after their 
victory in Poland; Their vanguard, indeed, reached 
Berlin and Hamburg, and rendered the most e33ential 
services, by affording the Prussian monarchy an oppor- 
tunity to rise ; but their main body, on which ultimate 
success depended) could not come up and act with 



dfect, before the spring. Even then its force could 
not be by any means adequate, either to the power of 
the empire or the object of the war. To collect, form, 
and bring up the new levies and reserves, would require 
a mudi longer time. 

Prussia, indeed, united in the cause, with a courage 
wordiy of her former fame, and a zeal proportioned to . 
her recent sufferings. The nation seconded ardently the 
views <^f the government ; oc rather the government 
obeyed tlie impulse of the nation^ But her military sys« 
tem had been deranged or destroyed. Her finances were 
ruined by forma* military contribuuons, and the recent 
exactions of her oppressor. Her arsenals and magazines 
had been emptied, to supply him with the meslns of ab« 
jugating Russia ; and her remaining forces, which had 
been compelled to unite with him in the invasion, had 
shared in the disasters of his defeat and flight. Her 
troops, therefore, were inconsiderable in number, when 
by this defeat an^ .flight, she was left at liberty to join 
the good cause ; and with an exhausted, treasury, a 
people impoverished, and territories. diminished one half, 
she was in no condition suddenly to increase them. The 
^^al and devotion of her' people indeed promised to over- 
come every difficulty, and supply every defect; but 
time was necessary, and the force which she could bring 
into the field eidy in the campaign, was by no means 
considerable. 

The universal enemy on the other hand, was preparing 
with characteristic vigor and activity, for the renewal of 
the struggle. Carrying to France, himself, the first 
news of his overthrow, he reached Paris on the 18th of 
December, 1812. He lost not a moment. — Whatever 
of disposable force remained in his empire, was marched 
towards the Rhine. Forty thousand veteran troQps, and 
his best generals, were drawn firom Spain, and ordered 
to the same points. A new conscription of 300,000 
was ordered, one third of which was taken from the 
Nationsd Guards, a body already organized end trained* 
The assemblage and equipment of this great force, was 
pressed on with the utmost industry. France, though 
much exhausted, was still rich. Her male population^ 
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though ihuoh thinned, was still suffieient for fiirther 
levies* A recent harvest had supplied the means of 
forming magazines. The labors of more than a year, 
in the founderies and manufactories, had filled the ar- 
senals. He was still in possession of three fourths of 
Spain — Italy was wholly under his dominion ; and he 
occupied and governed half of Germany. From these 
countries he could still draw troops and supplies, in aid 
of all that France hei'self could furnish^ In fine, though 
his overthrow had been terrible, atid the recovery of his 
former ascendant was not to be much apprehended, his 
power was still vast, and his natural vigor and energy, 
in preparation and action, were goaded on, and exasperat-^ 
ed by the stings of wounded pride, and the thirst of ven^ 
glance. . . 

He was thus enabled to take the field early in the 
spring, with a powerful army^ He took his stand 
on the Elbe and the Saalj making the strong for- 
.tress of Magdebourg, the centre of his operations, and 
extending on his left towards Hamburg, and on his right 
towards the frontiers of Bohemia. — Thus he every where 
faced the Russians and Prussians, who held possession 
of Hamburg, and having united their forces in Bran* 
denburg and Silesia, had entered Saxony, occupied 
Dresden, crossed the Elbe and the Mulda, and led by 
their monarchs in person, were advancing to sei^e the 
line of the Saal. 

They were not conducted by their renowned com- 
mander, the venerable and illustrious Koutousoff, ren- 
dered forever famous by his triumph over the French 
Chief, till then deemed irresistable. He had seen the 
rescue and triumph dfhis country. He had hurled her 
thunders on the head of the proud invader, whose dis- 
comfited and flying legions had fallen beneath his aveng- 
ing sword.— -He had seen Prussia rise from her bondage, 
and join with renovated spirit and strength in the good 
and great cause. He had seen the dawn of emancipa- 
tion and independence in Germany. But he was per- 
mitted to see no more. Like the prophet of old, who 
Jed his people from Egyptian bondage, to conquest and 
|^eedom ; he viewed the promised land from afar, he 
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eould not enter it* His aged frame sunk under the 
efforts of his glorious career, and he descended to the 
tomb full of years and full of glory, canying with him 
the love of his own country, the admiration of Europe, 
and the ben^idictions of the wise and good in every 
clime. 

His mantle descended on his disciple and successor^ 

the gallant and skillful Witgenstein, who had conducted 

the advancing army from the lime when Koutousoff fell 

sick, and now received the chief command* On the 

river Elster between the Mulda and the Saal, near Lut- 

zen, celebrated for the victory and death of Gustavus 

Adolphus, and not far from Leipsic, lately rendered so 

famous, the opposing armies met.* The allies attacked* 

They hoped by a vigorous onset to break the force of 

the enemy, not yet fully organized, and to finish the 

campaign at a single blow* Had they been completely 

victorious, Germany would have then been free ; Austria 

would have joined the common cause; the usurper 

would have been driven back on France, where there 

was reason to hope, in the state of his affairs at that time* 

that he would meet his destruction, and the world find 

freedom and peace. It was therefore wise to make the 

effort ; but would have been ruinous to push it too far. 

The contest was skillful, obstinate and equal. The 

allies gained the field, but their forces were not then 

sufficient to pursue the advantage. The position of the 

enemy was too strong to be attacked without exposing 

themselves to the danger of a defeat, which might have 

produced the most disasterous effects.— -The arrival of 

fresh troops the next day, gave him the superiority. 

They then retired slowly and in good order, with a view 

of receiving their reinforcements. He advanced and 

claimed as usual the victory. 

The plan of operations then adopted by the allies, was 

fofoundly wise, and proved that although the person of 
outousoff was no longer with them, his mind and spirit 
transfused into his successors, were still there. Avoid- 
ing general actions, in which the hopes and strength of 
their adversary lay, they resolved to pursu^ a war of 

* •Oathe24ofM»y,X813; 
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posts, to flill back on their resources and suppKes, an8' 
draw him away from his own ; to remove the subsistence 
and forage as much as possible out of his way ; to occupy 
every sttDng position one after another, and compel him 
to purchase them all by sanguinary battles ; in which^ 
as he attacked, and they fought behind intrenchmentSy 
his loss must be far greater than tfaeir's, and his army 
must be weakened and wasted away, while their's grew 
stronger and stronger, by imiting continually with rein- 
forcements in their rear. 

The first fit occasion which occurred for executing 
this plan was at Bautzen, about twenty miles east of 
Presden, on the 19th of May, 1813. There they made 
a. stand, whibh produced a series of obstinate and bloody 
actions, for four successive days. In the end he drove 
them from all their positions, but with immense loss on 
his part. They fell back according to their plan, at 
leisure, and in good order. He followed, and boasted 
of new and decisive victories* They soon prepared for 
anotlitcr stand r but he was too much crippled in the 
former operations to repeat them, without waiting for 
large reinforcements. To gain time for this object, and 
for refreshing his harrassed and exhausted army, he pro- 
posed an armistice for six weeks, which should leave 
the parties in possession of the ground which ihey held 
at its com mcement. 

Tlie pretext for this proposition was to negociate for 
peace ; its real object was to prepare for war. Of this 
the allies could not have been ignorant ; but they too 
wanted time. Prussia had not yet mustered, organized 
and trained her forces. The reserves and new levies of 
Russia had not come up. The Swedes had not reached 
the scene of action. Much was in preparation and 
forwardness ; comparatively little was completely ready. 
And above all, Austria had not finally resolved on her 
part, or what is much more probable, did not find herself 
quitrready for action. She wished to gain further time 
for preparation, or to furnish herself with a fair pretext 
for the intended rupture, by proposing terms of general 
accommoiition, which she well knew would be rejected. 
Probably she ha(l both objects. The Allies therefore^ 
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who had a perfect understanding with ber, consented to 
the armistice. The arch deceiver was himself deceived.; 
his insidious policy was turned on himself; and he 
became the victim of his own artifice. 

This interval of tempoary peace was employed by 
both parties, in the most active preparations for renewed 
hostility. The military plans of the Allies were as 
profound as their political conduct in agreeing to the 
armistlqe had been adroit. Austria, without declaring 
herself, and still -endeavouring to negociate, impercepti- 
bly formed a powerful corps in Bohemia. To this were 
added from time to time strong bodies of Russians and 
Prussians. This was destined to form the grand army 
of the Allies, operating upon the enemie's right flank, and 
threatening his rear, should he Q|main in a very advanced 
position at the renewal of hostilities ; and here the Rus- 
sian, Austrian and Prussian monarchs took their stand* 
In Silesia, in front of the enemy, they formed a strong 
jarmy of Russians and Prussians, commanded by the 
Prussian general Blucher, justly celebrated for his op- 
erations after the battle of Jena, in which he alone main- 
tained the military renown of his country, and proved 
himself a worthy pupil of the great Frederic. Behind 
this army was posted the graiid Russian army of reserve, 
under the veteran Benningsen, famous for the battles of 
Pultusk, Moringhen, andEylau, in the last of which the 
grand French army commanded by Bonaparte in person 
was repulsed, and would have been totally defeated, had 
the commissary d€j)artment of the Russian army per- 
formed its duty^ 

To the North, on the left flank of the enemy, a third 
army was formed, commanded by the crown prince of 
Sweden, and composed of Russians, Prussians and 
Swedes. This army extended along the Southern fron- 
tier of Prussia, from the Oder to the Elbe. It was 
destined to pass on the left flank of the enemy, to threat- 
en his rear h^ movements on its right, to interrupt lus 
communications, and to fall on his flank or rear, in case 
of his advancing in force against die ^mies of Silesia or 
Bohemia^ 

A separate corps of Russians, commanded by Wat 
moden, and under the orders of the Crpwn Prince of 
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Sweden, operated lower down the Elbe, to hold Dc- 
voust in check, and cover the North of Germany. 

The great principle of this vast and comprehensive 
plan, was to harrass and irritate the common enemy, by 
attacks in his front ; thus to pique his pride and draw 
him on in that direction ; to close on his flanks and 
rear, as soon as he should be suf&ciently advanced, cut 
O0* his retreat, crush him between surrounding armies, 
and finish the war and his career at once. If he should 
avoid this snare, the next object was to compel him to 
retreat, by operations on his flanks and rear, by inter- 
rupting his communications, cutting ofi* his supplies and 
cramping his movements ; to attack him in his retreat, 
after his army should be weakened by desertion, sick- 
ness, fatigue, frequent aetions, and want of supplies ; and 
to crush him before he could effect his escape. 

The object and tendency of these skilful and for mida< 
ble arrangements, could not escape so experienced a 
coraimander. He was not wanting to himself in this 
great emergency, but exerted his utmost skill and pow- 
er to frustrate the plan* He brought up vast reinforce- 
ments. He withdrew his main armv to the Elbe, and 
jRxt the centre of his operations at Dresden, which he 
fortified with the utmost care. He strengthened and 
strongly garrisoned the fortresses below it on the Elbe, 
to cover his rear, keep open his communications, and 
favour his retreat in case of need. He opposed a strong 
corps under M'Donald, toBlucher in Silesia ; and a still 
more powerful one under Ney, to the Crown Prince of 
Sweden. He reinforced Davoust on the lower Elbe. 
With the main body of his army, he took post himself 
at Dresden, opposed directly to the grand army of the 
Allies, and ready to act in every direction, as occasion 
might require. 

Such was the state of things, and the situation of the 
contending parties, when on the 10th of August, Austria 
declared openly for the Allies, and the termination of the 
armistice was announced for the sixteenth. The com- 
mand of the grand army in Bohemia, was given to the 
J^rince of Schwartzenberg, an Austrian general; the 
king of Prussia was declared generalissimo of all their 
forces } and Mor^aq, who bad recently arrived, acting 
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under him with the rank of major-general and head of 
the staff, was in fact though not in name, the command- 
er in chief. 

Alexander, the soul, the heart and arm of the con- 
federacj^, strove to appear a secondary character. Fear- 
ful of wounding the pride or awakening the jealousy of 
those whose battles he had come to fight, he bestowed 
the chief distinction on his Ally, whom he had rescued 
from bondage, and who had recently been in arms 
against him. Wishing to set an imposing example of 
disinterestednesss, and moderation, and to remove all 
cause of apprehension from the. greatness of his power, 
he bestowed the command of his troops on Austrian, 
Prussian and Swedish Generals, and distributed them 
among all the armies. His generals, imitating his mag- 
nanimity, served with alacrity and zeal under officers 
who were in some instances their inferiors in military 
rank and reputation. To promote that mutual confi- 
dence which he perceived to be so indispensible to the 
success of the great cause ^ he sacrificed all that to infe- 
rior minds would have appeared most desirable. How 
sublime a spectacle does such conduct present to us ! 
How far does it raise its author above the level of the 
vulgar great ! 

The termination of the armistice was a signal for ac- 
tion to the gallant and indefatigable Blucher. He in-- 
stantly attacked M'Donald, and drove him from Silesia. 
Bonaparte hastened, with some choice troops, to the 
relief of his general. Blucher then retired, according to 
the plan of operations, hoping to draw after him the 
arch enemy, in whose absence the grand army of the 
allies advanced from Bohemia to attack Dresden. He 
flew back to defend that position, which it was all-im- 
portant for him to maintain. He arrived the night before 
the attack, which took place on the 26th of August, and 
was renewed on the 27th, without success. 

Then fell the great and good Moreau, removed by 
Providence, whose ways are past finding out, at the mo- 
ment when his grand talents were called into the highest 
usefulness ; when his innocent and virtuous life was de* 
voted to the cause of mankind and his country. I say of 
his country— for to rescue his bleeding country from 
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4hc bondage under which it had so long groaned, was 
the first of duties, and the highest of merits. This duty 
he might have performed had he been spared; but 
Providence has otherwise ordered, and its becomes us 
to bow with submissive reverence to its decree. Yet 
while we kiss the rod we must feel the smart. Without 
arraigning the wisdom of this dispensation, we may lament 
the untimely fate of the hero ; on whose grave every friend 
of humanity, every lover of virtue, every admirer of 
talents, shall drop a tear : and whose memory shall be 
embalmed, through future times, in the respect and 
affection of the virtuous and the wise. 

The French chief was soon recalled to Silesia by the 
operations of Blucher, who had again attacked and de- 
feated M'Donald, and again retired at the approach of 
Bonaparte. This effort to relieve himself in his front, 
was accompanied by one on each of his flanks. The 
first was conducted by Vandamme, on tlie side of Bohe- 
mia, who was totally defeated, and made prisoner, with 
the capture or dispersion of his whole corps. The 
second by Ney with a large army, was directed against the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, by whom the assailant was 
beaten and driven back with very great loss. This 
severe check recalled Bonaparte a secend time firom 
Silesia. He was forced to leave McDonald to his fate 
and return to provide against more serious operations on 
the Elbe. Blucher again advanced, and drove McDon- 
ald before him almost under the walls'of Dresden.^ The 
grand army of the allies began to file from Bohemia into 
the plains of Saxony, in the rear of Dresden. The. 
Crown Prince crossed the Elbe below, and prepared to 
cut off the communication with the Rhine, by advanc- 
ing towards Leipsic. Benningsen, in the mean time had 
come up with the Russian army of reserve, to take 
Blucher's place ; and the latter, by a march of unex- 
ampled rapidity, crossed the Elbe, placed himself in 
communication with the Crown Prince, and took post 
on the Saal. 

While these grand movements were going on, which 
the arch enemy found himself wholly unable to prevent 
or frustrate, partizan corps from both armies ranged 
through the country in his rear, intercepted his supplies, 
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and rendered all his communications precarious and 
difficult. 

Thus situated ; foiled in all his attempts to extricate 
himself ; driven back on every side upon his central 
position ; his forces wasting away by continual combats, 
while his enemies daily increased in numbers and spirit ; 
his communications interrupted ; and two powerful 
armies wheeling into his rear, he at length found it 
iiecessary to commence his retreat. 

Leipsic was his next great point of support, and there 
he hoped to make another stand. But he was soon 
encountered by his indefatigable enemies, who brought 
him to action on the 16th of October. He was attacked 
on the one side by Blucher, and by Schwartzenberg, 
with the grand army on the other. Benningsen and 
the Crown Prince had not yet come up. Blucher was 
victorious. On the side of the grand army the battle 
was equal. 

The positions which his enemies had now gained, 
rendered it impossible for him to avoid a general action, 
under every disadvantage, for which the allies were con- 
centrating their forces. The 17th was spent in prepara- 
tion for this mighty and decisive conflict. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th, the Crown Prince and Benningsen hav- 
ing arrived in their positions, the attack was commenced 
on every side, and on every side it was completely suc- 
cessful. The tyrant, after a long and desperate struggle, 
was completely defeated, with immense loss, and driven 
witlun the walls of Leipsic, for shelter. In that fastness 
he was next day attacked, and a second time owed his 
jjersonal escape to precipitate flight. The place was 
carried by storm two hours after he left it. His arsenals, 
magazines, and hospitals, with the sick and wounded of 
his army, and the garrison of Leipsic, fell into the hands 
of the victors. Separated by the skilful movements of 
the allies from the whole line of the Elbe, where he had 
several strong holds : from all the north-western parts 
of Germany, where he had troops and supplies ; firom. 
Erfurth, on the direct road to France, a strong post, 
wh^e large magazines and stores had been laid up for a, 
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time of need,* he took, with the shattered remnant of his 
force, the road to Frankfort and Mentz, by way of the 
Saale, the only one which remained open. His evil 
genius, Blucher instantly commenced the pursuit on the 
right flank. A corps of 25,000 Austrians, which during 
the great battle of the 18th, manoeuvered to the south- 
west of Leipsic, will harrass him on the left. The main 
army of the allies will press on his rear. His march, 
with a beaten, reduced and dispirited army, lies through 
a hostile country, where he possesses no magazines ; 
and every effort will be made to remove the provisions 
and forage out of his reach. Such at least we may pre- 
sume will be the conduct of the allies, judging from what 
they have already done. Should he escape to the Rhine, 
which is very probable, though by no means certain, he 
will reach it little better than a fugitive, and with little 
more than the skeleton of an army. His pursuers, on 
the other hand, will gather strength as they advance, by 
the union of the newly emancipated Germans, every 
where eager, like the Saxons, Bavarians, Westphalians 
and Wirtemburgers, to fight for the liberties of their coun- 
try. They will be abundantly supplied with every thing 
necessary, and receive every facility in their march which 
the ardent good will of the inhabitants can afford. Their 
sick and wounded will be nursed in comfortable quarters, 
and soon enable to rejoin their colors. Thus the allied 
armies will reach the Rhine with augmented strength, 
and spirits flushed with victory ; and they will have the 
whole of Germany behind them, ready to furnish re- 
emits and supplies^f 

It is not then too much to pronounce, that "Germany 
is delivered." The victory \Vlis achieved by superior 
force, directed by superior skill. Before the armistice, 
the allies were not prepared for action. Their plans were 

• This, from information subsequently received, appears to be incorrect. It 
,is l^enenil Stewart's account ; and no doubt troops had been iiiaced on the road 
to Erfurih ; but they ^ere not strong enough to aiTest the progress of the re- 
treating army, which opened its way to Krfurth, and from tneuce to Mcntz or 
the Rhine, by the way of Ilanau and Frankfort. 

+ It appears from the French accounts, since re<jeived, that Bonaparte reached 
Frankfort, on the Maine, wiih his army on the dlstof October. He commenced 
his retreat from Leipsic on the 19th. The distance from Leipsic to Frapkfort 
is more than 200 miles. Forced marches for twelve days, at the rate of almost 
twenty miles a day, with one army pressing on his rear, and another endeairoriiig; 
to intercept him in front, were sufficient to ruin his arfiDVi H it b«4 ^^ ^^^^ '^* 
Ined before. Such a retreat u a disastrous fiight. 
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ixot matured, nor their force complete. To consent to 
the armistice therefore, was a profound stroke of policy. 
It gained the necessary time for preparation, which they 
employed in the most skilful and vigorous manner. In 
every, operation after the renewal of hostilities, except the 
attack on Dresden, they were completely successful. 
They beat the invader in every rencounter, harrassed, 
pressed and distressed him on every side ; and finally, 
by their skilful manoeuvres, compelled him to abandon 
his strong position at Dresden. Intercepting him in his 
retreat, they cut him off from his boasted line of fortress- 
es on the Elbe, and forced him to a general action oti 
the most unequal terms ; in which, for the first time, he 
sustained a total defeat. He had been repulsed at Ey- 
lau, Essling, Borodino and Lutzen ; but he had m£dn- 
tained his ground after each of those great battles, and 
soon replaced himself in a situation to advance. By a 
succession of partial actions, his great army in Russia 
had been at length destroyed. But at Leipsic, was he 
completely routed in a pitched battle, and compelled to 
fly with the loss of his hospitals and magazines, and a 
great part of his baggage, ammunition and artillery. 
This is therefore not an accidental, isolated and trans- 
cient success, but a lasting superiority, gained by wise 
plans, steadily pursued, and ably executed. As its causes: 
are intrinsic and inherent, we may justly hope, that its 
effects will be permanent. 

It may also be pronounced, that the deliverance of 
Germany, thus achieved, must draw after it the emanci- 
pation of Europe, and the re-establishment of national 
Independence. 

We have already seen how large a part of the tyrant's 
power was derived from his dominion over Germany. 
That force is now turned against him. The Russians, 
Austrians and Prussians, too strong for him on the Elbe, 
will be far stronger on the Rhine ; because all Germany 
between those rivers, with the addition of Bavaria, Fran- 
conia and Swabia, will be taken from one scale and pla- 
ced in the other. Pressed hard on the Rhine, and depri- 
ved of Bavaria and the Tyrol, it will be impossible for 
him to maintain himself in Italy. He must be driv^^n 
3 
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from that country, or abandon it to its fate ; and its re- 
sources will no longer augment his means' of attack on 
oihtT nations* Happy would it be for that delightful 
region, if it could be freed from all foreign dominion, 
and united under one grear national government. Then 
might the Italian nation resume its long lost rank among 
independent States. Then might it become an impor- 
tant and useful member of the great European family, 
an. efficient weight in the balance of power, without the ■ 

preservation of which national independence cannot ex- I 

ist. But if this most desirable event cannot take place, 
and the various and complicated interests which enter 
into the subject, almost preclude the hope of it ; every 
sound politician, and every friend of humanity, in every 
country, must wish to see the ruthless iron-handed des- 
potism of France abolished there, and the mild paternal 
government of Austria restored. Of this event, so de- 
voutly to be wished, the deliverance of Germany author- 
ises us to indulge the most sanguine hopes. 

The emancipation of Spain we may consider already 
accomplished. What remained to be done of that great 
work, must speedily follow the Tyrants overthrow in 
Germany ; and then Switzerland and Holland, will alone 
remain under the yoke. Those interesting eountriesy 
too weak to struggle effectually for themselves, must 
look for their deliverance to the power and magnani- 
mity of the Allies. We may say also to their wis- 
dom : for true policy requires that they should follow 
up their blows, till the arm of the oppressor is effect- 
uafly broken, till every nation is restored to its liberty, 
and he is rendered incapable of future usurpations. 
Let us hope that in this, as in the former parts of their 
conduct, they willlisten to the voice of true wisdom, 
which is also the voice of a magnanimous generosity. 
Then may we see Switzerland and Holland also num- 
ered again among free nations, rising from their depres- 
sed and degraded state, and regaining gradually their 
former happy condition. 

But let us not deceive ourselves, in the ardour of a 
generous enthusiasm. These happy and glorious 
results are in the highest degree probable. The most 
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important qf them are* absolutely oertain. But the 
work is by no means finished Mnch yet remains to 
be done) which requires vigor, perseverance) and above 
all unioU) on the part of the Allies. . The monster is 
maimed, but not destroyed : unless the French them- 
selves should riselupon him and crush him, which, cour 
sidering their degrading condition, and their spirits 
bowed down and broken by long and severe oppres- 
sion, there is too little reason to bopoi he will still 
make a long and desperate struggle.. . 

While that struggle .cpntinuo^) we can hope for no 
peace, unless made wise by experience or by sufferingt 
lye drive from power those who now direct our affairs. 
Connected with him in views and in feeling, by their 
interests and their passions, they will continue the 
contest here, while he continues in Europe, and they 
retain their power. His downfall indeed has deprived 
the serpent of its sting. The war cannot now endan« 
ger our liberties. We shall not become his vassals 
and slaves, after leaving already become his allies. 
We shall not see a French Prefect^ first under the 
pame of a minister, but soon in his proper colors and 
title, control ovr affairs, convert our mis^ri^ble admin* 
istration and noisy patriots into the engine? of his 
power, subvert our constitution, and trample our libr 
erties and rights in the dust« In this sense we may 
lis truly as joyfully excUim that **we are saved from 
the chains prepared for us, which the sinister views of 
some among us, and the infatuation of many, were 
ready to rivet." . Thanks to a merciful Providencey 
and to its chief instrument in this work, the good and 
great Alexander, this port^ntious storm has passed 
over. War we shall still have, till we ourselves shake 
it off, with its authors* It must be a war of suffering ; 
it probably will be a war of disgrace, but it cannot 
now be a war of slavery. It will leave us with our 
constitution and libertiesi entire, or but slightly impair- 
ed ; and when, we shake off th^ incubus, as sooner or 
later, shake it off we must, we shall awake as from a 
troubled and frightful dream^ to the cheerful day of 
prosperity and happiness. 
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Are there any who doubt the truth of these asser* 
Cions ? Are there any who consider these charges as 
harsh or unfounded ? Let such, if such there be, 
carry back their minds to the origin of this war. Let 
them explore its causes and reflect on the manner and 
spirit in which it has been conducted. Let them re- 
collect the fate of those unhappy nations, whom their 
folly or misfortune have rendered miserable. They 
will then be at no loss to discern the consequences 
which this war must have produced, had the destroyer 
been as successful in Europe, as was hoped and anti- 
cipated by its authors. They will discern that its true 
objects have never been avowed ; that its avowed 
objects were mere pretexts ; that the cant about <'free 
trade and sailors rights" was nothing but a bait, to 
catch the ignorant and unthinking ; that the root of 
the war was inveterate hostility towards England, and 
its great real object to assist the Arch Usurper in 
breaking down her maritime power, then considered 
as the most formidable, if not the only remaining 
obstacle, to his scheme of universal dominion. 

In tracing the origin of this war, it will be useful 
to bestow some attention on the rise and progress of 
the political party in this country, by which it Was 
made, and is supported. The passions of men for the 
most part direct their conduct. These passions are 
themselves directed by circumstances and situations, 
which bring them into action, nourish and inflame 
them, till they grow into prejudices and feelings, and 
almost become a part of our nature. To judge cor- 
rectly, therefore, of the motives of men, we must look 
to the circumstances which have brought their passions 
into play, and out of which their prejudices have 
grown. 

The war party in this country, it is well known, 
took its rise in the southern states, and especially in 
Virginia. It found ailment and support elsewhere^ 
but there it sprung up ; and it had its root in avarice 
and selfishness. 

Whoever is acquainted with the situation of the 
southern statesi at the commencement of the American 
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revolution, knows that they were deeply involved in 
debt, to British merchants. This arose from their 
situation and the state of property among them. 
Their wealth consisted of lands and slaves. Their 
income arose from the annual sale of their produce, 
which was either exported to the mother country, on 
their own account, or by merchants here to whom it 
was sold. Their consumption, except the provisions 
raised on their plantations, and a few articles of do- 
mestic manufacture, was supplied by importations from 
G. Britain. They purchased these supplies on credit in 
this country, to be paid for when their crops came in at 
the end of the year, or imported them on their own ac- 
count from the merchants abroad, to whom their crops? 
exported by themselves, were consigned in payment. 
This last operation was confined to a small number of 
the most wealthy planters. The great mass purchased 
their supplies and sold their crops at home ; and for 
the purpose of facilitating this operation, storekeepers, 
the factors and agents of British merchants, were es- 
tablished in every part of the country. They afforded 
a liberal credit to the planters, and waited for payment 
till the coming in of the crop. If that should fall short, 
or fail entirely, whidh from the accidents attendant on 
such a mode of cultivation, would frequently happen, 
the annual supply was still furnished, and the credit 
was extended and continued, till ^ more fortunate 
season might enable the planter to make payment. 

It is easy to perceive how necessarily such a system 
led to the accumulation of debt. The income from 
the crop, always apt to be estimated too highly, would 
often sink below its proper estimate, by the casualties 
of the seasons. The expenses, apt to be calculated 
on the highest estimate of income, would often swell 
beyond the actual receipts. This effect would be 
often produced by improvidence, to which persons 
who live on credit, are peculiary liable ; and still more 
frequently by the fondness for luxury, expense, and 
show, almost inseparable from those who derive their 
income from land cultivated by others. Estates cul- 
tivated by slaves, morover, become unproductive, and 



speedily invoire their owners in debty unless managed 
with economyi ski^i and industry ; qualities less likely 
tQ be found in the proprietors of such estates, than in 
persons of almost any other description. 

To the operation of these causes, the great planters 
who exported their own cropsi and imported on their 
own account their annual supplies, were even more 
exposed than the ^mall proprietors. Their transactions 
were much larger, their credit more extensive, their J 
temptations to expense far greater, and their taste for 1 
luxury and magnificence more strong ; while on the ^ 
other hand, they were much less likely to possess the 
requisite frugality, skill and industry, for the success^ 
ful management of their estates. 

These causes, steady and universal in their opera- 
lion, produced a perpetual tendency to excess of ex- 
penditure over income. Credit supplied the deficien- 
cy. But a debt once contracted, was likely to remain 
unpaid ; for the income of future years would be 
wanted for future expense. It was even likely to 
increase, by interest, often overlooked by persons in 
this situation, and by a recurrence of the same acci* 
dents from which it first arose. 

The purchase of slaves was another and more fer- 
tile source of debt in the southern states. Lands were 
easily obtained. Their natural fertility, and the na- 
ture of the products to which they were adapted, ren- 
dered their cultivation extremely profitable, when 
conducted with skill. This cultivation was carried on 
by means of slaves, and the labor of a slave weU 
applied, would soon pay for himself and the land 
which he tilled. Hence to purchase lands and slaves 
on credit, and employ them in raising the rich staples 
of the country, was the surest and most speedy road 
to wealth — as related to planters it was the only road. 
Every man of enterprize and industry, therefore, 
entered into this career. The credit was liberally 
supplied by British merchants, who imported slaves 
for sale. Their profit on the sales was handsome, 
interest was paid by the plirchaser, until the principal 
could be discharged): and the planters grew rich by 
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running in debt. Some indeed employed injudicious* 
ly and unsuccessfully the credit thus obtained ; but 
the greater number found the operation highly ad- 
Tantageous. Almost all the fortunes in the country 
'were thus acquired* 

Such was the situation of the southern states, when 
the quarrel commenced between the colonies and the 
mother country. A very large portion of the men of 
fortune, almost all those of active, enterprizing and 
aspiring tempers, whether men of fortune or nott 
were deeply indebted, and to Btitish merchants. 
These two descriptions of men naturally possessed the 
greatest influence. Nor ^ere the middle and inferior 
classes by any means free from similar incumbrances. 
The influence of such a state of things, in fostering 
the spirit of resistance and the desire of separation^ 
cannot be doubted, unless we are disposed to doubt 
the operation of self-interest and passion on human 
conduct. It is by no means meant or insinuated, that 
all who engaged in the resistance or promoted the 
separation in the southern states, were actuated by 
such motives. Far otherwise. Very many who 
took the lead in those measures were virtuous and 
enlightened patriots, acting on the purest principles of 
public good. But a good cause is often embraced from 
bad motives ; and our knowledge of the imperfections 
of our nature, compels us to admit, that patriotism is 
not the less ardent or active when it happens to accord 
with our own interests. A quarrel with Great Britain 
a consequent war, and a final separation had a direct 
and obvious tendency to postpone the payment of 
debts due to her merchants, and might very probably 
cancel them altogether. That the hope of such a 
result was the sole motive of some, and a strong mo- 
tive with many, is well known by all who recollect 
those times, or have carefully enquired into their his- 
tory. Indeed it cannot be doubted by any, who hkve 
studied the nature of man. 

As little can it be doubted, that many who were 
superior to such motives themselves, or who not being 
debtors were not exposed to their direct influence, did 
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not disdain nevertheless to employ them for exciting 
or invigorating the zeal of others less independent and 
less honest. 

The influence of these motives was felt throughout 
the southern states, but most powerfully in Virginia ; 
partly from accidental causes, connected with the 
particular situation of some leading men ; and partly 
because the principal circumstances which produced 
the British debts had acted there with the greatest force. 
In the northern and eastern states, these circumstances 
existed, if at all, in a very limited degree. The peo- 
Ipe were far less indebted, and their debtSt with few 
exceptions, were due to each other. 
. Here we discern the gerin of the war party. It 
arose out of the British debts, and first appeared as a 
debtor party. All who were old enough at the treaty 
of peace in 1 783, to observe the course of events, or 
have accurately studied them since, know what disap- 
pointment was felt, and what murmurs were excited, 
by the fourth article, which provided, that "thero 
should be no legal impediment to the recovery of 
debts contracted before the war.''* The debtor party 
would fain have continued the war, in hopes of ex- 
punging this article ; but the great objects of the strug- 
gle were, obtained, the nation had become weary of 
the war, and the peace so honorable and so much de- 
sired, was received with acclamations, which drowned 
the murmurs of avarice and private interest. 

The debtor party, however, though discomfited and 
silenced was by no means destroyed. It soon began 
to raise again its head, and by its influence in the state 
legislatures threw many obstacles in the way of recov- 
ering these debts. The exhausted and impoverished 
state of the country after the war, and the ruin which 
the British armies had brought on many of the plan- 
ters' by carrying off their slaves, furnished plausible 
reasons for these measures. Those reasons appeared 
sufficient to many honorable men, who therefore sup- 

• Tlie Legi8i<:«ture of Virginia instructed her delegation in Congress, to vote 
f«r no treaty nt peace \vhicti should ccntthi a provision for the payment of these 
crcbts; and'nndcr this instruction one of hcv deieg;Htea actually did vote againtt 
thif ratiiicatiou of the trcitly. 
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ported the measures from public and disinterested 
motives. Others \vere induced to give their support 
by commiseration for the debtors; and many were 
borae along by the influence of the debtor party, 
powerful) cative and clamorousi whose favor might 
be as propitious, as its opposition was likely to be fatal, 
to the hopes of those who aspired to popularity and 
power. 

To ensure the success of those measures^ the debt- 
or party made a loud and constant appeal to all the 
prejudices and resentments which had grown out of 
the recent conflict with Great Britain. The passions 
engendered by civil war, which on the return of peace 
it was the interest of the country, and the anxious 
wish of every disinterested and enlightened patriot, to 
repress and extinguish, were kept alive and inflamed 
by the ceaseless clamors, the exaggerations and false- 
hoods of those, who wished to find pretexts for avoid- 
ing the payment of their debts, and were not only de- 
sirous of keeping alive the old quarrel, but ready to 
plunge the nation into a new one, for this selfish and 
sinister purpose. 

By all these means a current was created, which 
bore down the public faith, private right, and nation- 
al honor. The impulse was given by the debtor par- 
. ty, which, for the better accomplishment of its de- 
signs, assumed the more popular and decent guise of 
^n anti-Britannic party. 

In this state things remained, till the imbecility of 
the old confederation, and the want of an efficient 
national government, which increased with the 
growth and reviving activity of the nation, produced 
our present happy constitution. This plan of gov- 
ernment, however, the result of profound wisdom, of 
a thorough knowledge of the national wants, charac- 
ter and feelings, and the most conciliatory spirit of 
mutual concession, was no sooner submitted to the 
public consideration than it encountered the most vi- 
.oient opposition from the debtor party. Why ? The 
answer is found m two of its provisions— It declared 

4 
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treaties the supreme law of the landf and institntei 
national courts, superior to state laws and state influ- 
ence, for enforcing the payment of foreign debt. It 
therefore confirmed the 4th article of the treaty of 
peace, and removed effectually the legal impediments 
^hich had been laid in the way of its execution. 
Hence the animosity and violent opposition of the 
debtor party. 

To aid in this opposition, alFies were sought m all 
quarters^. The aristocratic state pride of some, and 
the. demoicratic principles of others — the ambition of 
I^ocal demagogues, who dreaded the annihilation of 
their state importance, by the superior powers and in- 
fluence of a national government, to whose honors 
and offices they couM not expire ; the honest appre- 
hensions of many sincere patriots and friends of liber- 
ty, that too much power was transferred to the gene- 
ral gaveriQment, by which the state governments 
would be gradually absorbed, and republican princi- 
ples^ endangered — the belief of some, that the propos- 
ed phan was inefficient, and that by waiting till the 
want of a national government should become more 
apparent and pressing, a better system might be intro- 
duced — and the opinion of many, that although this 
plan was good in the main, yet some amendments 
were necessary, which by preventing its immediate a- 
doption might soonrbe obtained ; all these various and 
opposite views and feelings combined in favoring the 
wishes of the debtor party, which thus grew into an 
«' anti-federal party," and presented a most powerful, 
active and persevering opposition to the new consti- 
tution. Fortunately for the nation, this opposition 
was overcome, and the new government went into 
operation. Many of the honest objections to it were 
removed by reflection, the experience of its benefits f 
many of its ablest opposers became its advocates and 
supporters. But the debtor party, though vanquished, 
was not subdued. Its hostility to England, produced 
by self-interest^ had now grown into fashion ; and it 
waited impatiently for a new and more favorable op- 
portunity, ^^'^ effecting its purposes* 
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This opportunity was soon presented, by the war 
\i^hich arose out of the French revolution. In this 
war England was speedily compelled^ most reluctant- 
ly, to embark. She embarked relunctantly, because 
the plans of her government, no less than the wishes 
and interests of her people, required peace. Her great 
Minister, then in Uie flower of his age, and the spring- 
tide of his power, placed his glory in restoring and fos- 
tering commerce, greatly depressed by the war of our 
revolution, and in there-establishment of the financeSf 
which had fallen into disorder and decay. But she 
was soon driven from her pacific system, by the mach- 
inations and aggressions of the revolutionary rulers in 
France,^ whose schemes required an universal v^ar, and 
who proclaimed their determination <^to set fire to the 
four corners of Europe.^t 

This war revived the hopes and reanimated the ac- 
tivity of the debtor party. If the United States, could 
be brought to engage in it, on the side of France, the 
payment of British debts would be postponed, the trea- 
ty of peace, so far as it remained to be executedf 
would be abolished, and in a new treaty Great Britain 
Oiight be compelled to relinquish this claim. That 
ajiimosity against England too» which had grown into 
a passion in this party, and had been fomented and 
inflamed in the minds of others, by its machioations 
and clamors, might be gratified. 

But it was early perceived that the views of the 
American government, then administered by Wash- 
ington, were pacific, and its policy neutral. Its re- 
sistance, therefore, to this scheme of war, was to be 
expected and overcome. To this end a systematic 
opposition to it was organized, under the direction of 
the debtor party, and its chiefs, in Congress, in the 
State governments, and in every part of the country* 
Under this standard were enlisted all whose enthu- 
siastic minds, captivated by the phantom of liberty in 
France, could be drawn into the belief, that it was our 
duty or interest, as republicans, to aid her in her 

^ 3ee Brissot's <iddreit to hw coRstituefils^ a little Vefowliis ImH 
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struggle. The cause of France, in other words^ the 
cause of war with England, the cause of the debtor 
party, was artfully connected with the cause of liberty 
here. While she was at^cking or threatening every 
power, while she was ^^setting fire to the four corners 
of Europe,'^ a cry was raised that she was fighting the 
battles of freedom against the coalesced tyrants of 
i^urope ; that if she were subdued our turn would 
come next, and that we ought to unite with her. All 
who wished to retain the nation in more sober coun- 
sels, were branded as British partizans, and enemies 
to liberty. The numbers of the paty were augment- 
ed, and its strength increased by the accession of aO, 
whose turbulent characters or disappointed ambition 
naturally impelled them into the ranks of opposition ; 
^vhose intimate connection with the debtor party, their 
fear of its influence, or desire to gain its favor and 
support, inclined them to aid its projects; whose 
democratic principles, or party feelings, or connec- 
tions, led them to espouse the popular side in politics, 
and consequently to oppose any administration con- 
ducted on correct and rational principles ; and all 
whose animosity against England, however engender- 
ed or kept alive, disposed them to embrace any sys- 
tem, or support any measure which seemed likely to 
injure her. The popular jealousy was excited against 
the administration, by loudly accusing its friends and 
supporters of designs hostile to liberty. Its measures 
were stigmatized as the forerunners of aristocracy and 
monarchy. The aid of the multitude was sought, by 
making a constant and clamorous appeal to their 
wonst passions and propensities. 

The debtor party, nursed in the arms and nourish- 
ed with the milk of aristocracy, thus become a demot 
cratic party. But the better to cloak its real views, 
and promote its plans, it assunled the name of the 
♦'Republican party." This prodigiously increased its 
force and influence. It soon caught, and swept into 
its vortex, all the light substances that float on the 
purface of society. The young, the superficial* and 
(he unthinking ; all who possessed imagination witb- 
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out judgment, presumption without knowledge, or 
talents without character ; all whose premature ambi« 
tion repined at the reasonable and necessary d^lajs 
in promotion ; whose envious minds sickened at the^ 
pre-eminence of others ; whose unreasonable expecta- 
tions had been disappainted^ or whose favorite schemes 
had been rejected* by the government, naturally 
turned their attention to a popular party, wearing the 
seductive garb of "republicanism," and were impelled 
equally by their feelings, principles and views, to 
connect themselves as leaders with the opposition 
which it had planned, or to arrange themselves as 
partizans under its standard. 

The proclamation of neutrality presented the first 
object of attack to this opposition. This measure, so 
natural and so obviously correct, v/hich did not 
profess to alter or fix the political relations of the 
country, but merely to declare them, to inform or 
remind the nation of its duties as a neutral power, 
connected by the relations of peace and amity with 
both the belligerents ; this measure, which it was no 
less the right than the duty of the President to adoptt 
was instantly assailed by the whole force of the debtor 
party and its numerous auxiliaries, who now, for the 
first time, appeared in their proper character of a war 
party. The proclamation was arraigned as an assump* 
tion of power, as an abandonment of the cause of lib* 
erty, is an act of subserviency to the interests and 
influence of England. The French minister in the 
United States, sent here for the express purpose of 
drawing us into the war, as his instructions, afterwards 
published by himself, fully proved, joined his efforts 
to those of the war party, which in turn acted in con** 

* TKii last decision embraces Mr. Madison, who joined the debtor war party 
soon after the establishment of the present government, upon the rejection of 
tome favorite projects ; particularly this war of restrictions againet the com- 
merce of Gr^at Britain, and his discrimination betweipn original holders of public 
securities and their assignees, in funding the public debt. He was strongly pre-f^ 
disposed to this course by the feelings ot hostility to Enfftand, and fond confiding 
attachment to France, which he early imbibed ; and heugnalized his accession to 
the war party, by writing against the predamatioo of neutrality, under the signa- 
tare of Helvidius. 

As m Mr. Jefferson, the soul of the war party, he was himself a debtor, an<l 
directed or aided the debtor party» iu ail its scheinet. 
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eert with him. And then was formed that intimate 
union in feelings, interests and views^ between this 
party and France, which has grown with its growth^ 
and% has long been a principle of its nature. 

Whence this zealous and active opposition to the 
proclamation of nutrality ? Why was it thus arraign- 
ed : — Whence these unwearied efforts to evcite against 
it, by clamor and misrepresentation, the popular indig- 
nation ? Because it defeated the plan, and, for a time, 
at least, extinguished the hope, of a war with Eng- I 

land, the leading, constant and darling object of the 
debtor-party, now converted into a war party. 

It was not long, however, before the war, its pro- 
gress, gave rise to events which revived the hopes and 
renewed the exertions of this party. 

The power of England we know is maritime. The 
source of her greatness and indeed the pillar of her 
safety is her navy. With this chiefly she must attack 
her enemies, and therefore she must attack them on 
the ocean. Her enemy at the period now under con- 
sideration, possessed numerous and rich colonies, the 
trade of which in time of peace was strictly interdict* 
ed to all foreigners, according to the colonial system 
universally adopted by the modern nations of Eng-. 
rope. This trade was of great importance to the com- 
merce, the finances and the power of her eneipy. To 
interrupt and prevent it was one principal mode of 
rendering her force effectual against that enemy. It 
was her best, and indeed almost her only mode of di- 
rectly reaching him. Her enemy on the other hand 
naturally endeavored to screen this trade from her 
grasp, and for that purpose threw it open to neutral 
merchants. To counteract this attempt, England 
had recourse to a principle of maritime law, which 
was first reduced to form in the seven years war, or the 
war of 1 756, and was therefore commonly called the^ 
rule of the war of fifty-six ; although it was claimed and 
acted upon long before, both by Holland and France. The 
rule is, *• that no neutral nation shall be permitted to 
carry on, with one of the belligerents, in time of war, 
pny commerce interdicted to it m time of peace.^ It 
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rests upon' this principle, that by such a commerce the 
belligerent in fact engages the neutral in his assistance, 
by means of which his commerce is withdrawn and 
sheltered from the attacks of his adversary. The neu* 
tral consequently, so far as this commerce extends, be- 
comes a party in the war ; and his property engaged in 
this comtnerce may be treated by the other belligerentas 
enemy's property. It is not necessary now to examine 
the correctness of this principle. It is sufficient to ex- 
plain its nature and define its extent England has acted 
on it in the former wars. So had her enemy done, in 
cdmmon with other maritime states, when it suited his 
purpose. She revived it in the war now under consid- 
eration, the war of 1793, and proclamed it by an order 
in council of November 6th, in that year. This order 
Went the whole length of the rule. It subjected to con- 
fiscation all neutral vessels with their cargoes, which 
should be found laden with the produce of any colony 
of France, or carrying it supplies ; in other words, which 
should be found trading with it, in any manner whatso- 
ever. 

No sooner had France thrown open her colonies to 
the commerce of neutral nations, than the American 
merchants engaged in it, and pushed it to a very great 
extent. The British order of November the 6th, 1793^ 
consequently, found the ocean covered with American 
ships richly laden, and American property to a vast a- 
mount was seized and confiscated. 

This roused the resentment of the nation already pre- 
pared for a quarrel with England, by the artifices of the 
war party, and the enthusiasm of the times. The peo- 
ple declared with one voice, that they would not submit 
to this rule of maritime law ; which however logically 
it might be deduced from abstract principles, they felt 
to be unjust and ruinous in its practical effects. They 
were resolved not to reason about it, but to resist it, at aU 
events, and every hazard. The government entered 
calmly but with decision into the views of the nation. 
Its minister remonstrated firmly, and the order of No- 
vember 6th was withdrawn. The rule of 1756 was 
modified by a new order of July 8th, 1 794, which re- 
stricted its operation to the direct trade between the col- 
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onles of France and the ports of £urope, in tlie produce 
of those coloaies. All vessels and their cargoes engaged 
in such a trade were declared liable to seisure. Those 
trading between the French colonies -and the United 
States were left free from molestation. 

Still however great numbers of American vessels, 
already engaged in the direct trade between the French 
colonies and Europe, were seized and condemned with 
their cargoes under this order. The public resentment 
therefore did not subside* On the contrary the deter- 
mination to resist this maritime pretension, so mischiev* 
ous and oppressive in its operation, daily grew strongor ; 
and things seemed to be verging rapidly to a rupture. 
The war party fanned the flame, with the utmost assi- 
duity i It called loudly for .war, and stigmatized every 
delay as cowardice and submission. The French min- 
ister again seconded its views, which now seemed on 
the point of accomplishment. The nation stood on the 
brink of precipice. 

Washington stcpt in and arrested its fall. He an- 
nounced his determination not to submit, but not to 
df aw the s^vord without another attempt, at negociation. 
This was the signal for. an universal rising of the wiwr. party. 
No sooner wafe this wise and magnanimous detgrma- 
tion made known, than a clamour was raised within the 
walls o£ Congress, and withoajt, from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other. The ivir party cried aloud for 
vengeance. It declared ths^ to negociate was to sub- 
mit, that to send a minister to represent our wrongs and 
demand redress^ holding up war as the other branch of 
the alternative, was to prostrate in the dust,. the rights 
and honor of the nation ; that paiiey Vas disgrace ; and 
that instant war alone could secure our rights or heal 
our wounded honor. 

Whence this clamour ! Whence this nice and irritable 
sense of horror, which could brook no delay, and found 
it disgraceful to demand reparation for an injury .before 
engaging in war to avenge it ! The answer is found in 
the ruling passion of the debtor war party. War. was 
the object, not reparation or security. Reparation was 
not to be asked, for fear it should be obtained, and war 
should thus be prevented. Britian had ahready yielded 
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much to a firm and temperate demand of the American 
government, and it was feared that she might yield more, 
if the demand were repeated. Hence the clamour against 
negociBtion, and that pretended nicety of honor, which 
has uniformly submitted to every personal and national 
indignity^ on the opposite side of the channel, without 
daring to do more than murmur out with tremulous 
voice some soft complaints. 

AVashington however withstood this new attack of the 
war party, powerfully aided as it was by the public 
feelings and passions, and the minister was sent. He 
bore the olive 'branch and the sword. The peaceful 
mission was backed by a distinct intimation, which in 
Washington and his associates was known to be no 
empty bravado, that war would follow the failure of 
negociation. The negpciation thus conducted in the 
spirit of honest conciliation and manly firmness, did not 
fail. It produced a treaty by which we obtained repara- 
tion fot- the past, and security for the future. Former 
difierences were healed, recent injuries were redressed, 
and commercial arrangements, honorable for both parties 
and highly beneficial for us were established. 
" No one has forgotten the furious (Opposition which 
this treaty encountered fix)m the war party. It was 
loudly condemned before it was read. Its provisions 
were branded with every disgraceful epithet, before 
they were known. Orators rushed into th^ streets, the 
taverns and the market places, with the paper wet from 
the press in their hands, and cried aloud, that the rights 
and honor of the nation were surrendered at the foot of 
the British throne. The minister who concluded the 
treaty, was burnt in effigy, as a traitor to his country. 
The Senators who advised its ratification were loaded with 
obloquy ; and hardly did the voice of faction and slander, 
spare the venerable hero, the revered patriot the friend and 
father of his country^ who had given it his final sanction. 
Whence this furious opposition ? Because it was 
believed to be a bad treaty ? No, but because it was a 
treaty. Because it healed a breach which the war party 
wished to keep open, and prevented that war which they 
had so long laboured to produce. The war party saw 
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iff tlus treaty the death of their hopes. It put an end U> 
the quarrel. It removed the causes of future strife. It 
sealed the peace of the two nations. They therefore 
mustered all their forces for this last and desperate strug- 
gle. They exerted all their .powers to prevent first t& 
ratification, and then the execution of a trea^, whick 
considered as a candid, liberal settlement of naticHial 
differences, a fair adjustment of mutual claims and mutual 
complaints, has no parallel in the history of diplomacy. 

Washington however stemmed the torrent, ^ waves 
of opposition broke at his feet, and the treat|r went into 
effect. Under its. opposition we enjoyed peace and 
unexampled prosperi^, till new counsels gave a new and 
^sastrous direction to our affairs. 

This accommodation with En^and, which deprived 
France of the hope of our participation in the war, ex- 
cited her indignation and called forth her resentment. 
She commenced a series of aggressions and insult, which 
went on increasing with the forbearance of the American 
government, till they became altogether intolerable. 
Their history is sufficiently known, and would be tedi« 
ous as well as disgusting to repeat. But to understand 
the true character of the war party, its conduct on the 
subject of these aggressions and insults must be re- 
marked. 

The American government, after repeatedly attempt- 
ing in vain the peaceful expedient of negociation, which 
in the far less aggravated case of England, the war party 
had so vehemendy declared that it was disgracefiil to 
attempt at all ; resloved to take a bolder attitude, and 
prepare to assert by arms, the national rights and honor. 
In any state of these preparations, the most violent and 
obstinate opposition was encountered from the war party. 
It lost on a sudden, all that nice sense of national honor, 
which could brook no delay, and spumed at every paci- 
fic ovartuif. No insults or inquiries could now provoke 
its resentment, or rouse its indignation. War was 
suddenly converted into an object ^ its abhorrence. It 
cried incessantiy peace, peace, and exclaimed ag^st 
every militray preparation, as an useless and pernicious 
^aste of public money. National honor was declared to 
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be an €mpty bubble, commerce, for the protection of 
which this party had been so eager to engage in immed- 
iate war with England, was treated as an useless or 
xn]schie\'ous excressence which either could not be 
defended, or was not worth defending. War was repre- 
sented as the greatest of evils, to he avoided by every 
sacrifice, unless actually declared against us ; and to 
keep our money in our pocket, unless when France 
choose to rob us of it, was tre^ed as the chief end' of 
bur being. Nor could the war party be moved from 
this philosophic temper of patience and long suffering, 
even by die contemptuous refusal to receive our minis- 
ters of peace, the demand of money from them as the 
preliminary to negociation, the price of an hearing, and 
tiieir expulsion from the French territory, for refusing to 
submit to this cl^isgraceful condition. 

Whence this surprising transformation of a chivalrous 
knight-errant4ike war spirit, ready and anxious to fight 
for every injury, without waiting to demand redress, 
mto a tame submissive spirit of peace, which no wrongs 
or indignities could move ? The answer is found in 
the viud and governing principle of the war p^ty , hostili- 
ty to England^ and a desire of war with her, at all events, 
Hid under any pretext. The party was still the same. 

Its motives, feelings and principles of action vrere 
tmalteted. Circumstances alone had changed. France 
had become the aggtessor^ itistead of England. All 
its hostile feelings^ all its resentinent^ all its indignant 
sense of injury, all its lofty notions of honour were re- 
served for England. Its peace side alone was turned 
towards France^ whom it habitually regarded as its as- 
sociate ally and supporter. 

At length the war party, by ifei hollow pretejioes to 
economy and exclusive republicanism^ by working in- 
cessantly on the passions and pr^udices of the people^ 
wormed itself into power^ and obtained 'a possession of 
the government, ^oon after this change took place^ 
the treaty of Amiens^ put an end to the war in £ur 
rope ; and with it were suspended the causes of colli- 
sion and irritatiW; between the United Btaties and Cr, 

* fo October^ 1801. 
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Britain. They were, however, revived with new fbrce 
after the renewal of the war in May, 1803. T;je man- 
ner of their revival merits particular attention. It is 
intimately connected with the origin of the preseut 
war, and throws a strong light on the views and cha^ 
.racter of the war party. 

The footing on which the British order of Jan. Sth^ 
1794, hfid placed the colonial trade was soon found to 
be very advantageous to the United States. When 
that order first appeared our ships were universally 
engaged in the direct trade from the French colQuieg 
to Europe. They were therefore seized and' cim-. 
demned under the order, which was consequently 
found equally oppressive with that of November 6thy 
1793^ or nearly so. But it was soon perceived that as 
this order permitted trade to any extent, between our 
own ports and the French colonies, and the colonial 
produce, when brought to the United States, was con- 
sidered by Great-Britain as having entered into our 
commerce, and might therefore be exported by us to 
Europe, without any violation of what they regarded 
as our neutral duties, the trade might be carried on by 
this circuitous mode, without any other disadvaqtage 
than the delay and expense of landing the produce in 
our own port^, and re-shipping it to the foreign mar- 
ket. And this delay and expense were amply com-f 
pensated, to the country at large, if not to the mer- 
chants immediately engaged, by the benefit of freight^ 
8eamens^ wages, commission, wharfage and storage, 
incident to the importation and re-exportation. This 
discovery soon reconciled the nation to the order of 
Jan. 8th, 1794<. The trade conformed itself immedi- 
ately to the rule, and was carried on to a vast extent, 
|nd with unbounded profit. 

On the SSth of January, 1798, Spain and Holland 
* having then become parties to the war, on the side of 
France, the rule was extended to them by an order of 
that date, with a slight modification, not affecting its 
principle, nor relating to the United States. It receiv- 
ed the same construction with the former order, and 
from that time till the peace of Amiens, in October, 
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1801 9 tbe trade between the colonies of those nations 
and Europe continued to be carried on by our m^. 
chants, tlux>ugh our own ports, without molestation. 

A principle indeed upon the subject of this trade, 
capable of a^ecting it very deeply as then carried on, 
v^as introduced into the British Admiralty Courts, in 
fhe year 1800^ but not so extensively acted on then, 
as to produce much injury, or excite much attention* 
This principle related to the definition of a direct voy- 
age. The British order considered and treated the 
direct voyage 2ts unneutral, and therefore unlawful ; 
bat did not declare what should be considered as a di- 
rect voyage. It was long supposed, by us at least, 
that no voyages came within that description except 
those in which the vessel proceeded directly from the 
colony to Europe. This new principle declared, that 
although the vessel might proceed first to an American 
port, and there unlade the cargo, and it were thence 
re-shipped to Europe, still the voyage would be con- 
sidered as a direct voyage, if from the circumstances 
of the case, appearing in proof, the cargo appeared to 
bave been originally exported from the colony, with a 
view, and for the purpose of being sent to Europe. — 
The proof might be various, and made out in various 
ways ; but when once it was made out, and this fact 
established, the voyage, according to this principle, 
assumed the character of a direct voyage, and the prop- 
erty engaged in it was to be considered and treated as 
lenemy^is property. The treaty of Amiens, however, 
put an end to the war, and to t)ie que8tions about neu- 
tral commerce and colonial trade, before this principle 
had been sufficiently acted on, to produce much in- 
convenience or excite much attention. 

In May, 1803, the war was renewed between Great^ 
Britain and France, and it soon extended to Spain 
and Holland, as the allies of France. The war party 
in this country were then in possession of the govern- 
ment ; but no opportunity was immediately found for 
renewing the quarrel with England. The colonial 
trade took the same course as in the former war. The 

•*♦ In the case of th6 Polly, Laskey, February. 1810. 



0i&&n of January 8th> 1794^ awl Ja&iutfy SSflij t79S^ 
vwe aot revived in form by Bngland, bat Qieir gnb* 
stance and prineiple were ineetporated into an order 
of Jnne S^^th^ 1803, ivbieh expressly prohibited the 
captore ^ neutral vessels, tra^g direetly between tihe 
countries to wtich they belonged^ sad tihe ooWnies 4^ 
enemies, and laden with the property of inhabitants of 
those countries. The dkect trade between the eoki* 
nies of enemies and fjorope, being left to the opemtioQ 
of the rule of 17^6, was of coarse considered and treat- 
ed as unneutral and unlawful ; while the trade be- 
tween those colonies and the United States was admifcr 
ted to be neutral and lawful, and was left unmolested*. 
With the state of things produced in this relaxation ot 
the rule of 1756, the American nation was ccmtent ; be- 
cause the trade was ourried on as before through o^r 
own ports, to great extent, and was found upon Uia 
whole, equally advantageous with the direct trade* 

Here then was no cause of conirove^sy of which the' 
war party could avail itself; and as to tiiie right, clajm- 
ed and exercised by England, of impressing her own 
seamen, in our merchant ships, on the high seas, of 
wjiich such use has since been made, and which is now 
the sole ostensible and avowed object of the war, no 
person had ever then dreamt of treating it as a ground 
of quarrel. — Its difficulties had been felt by the former 
administrations ; much had been done and more at* 
tempted towards preventing or correcting its abuse* 
But no rational man supposed that its entire removal 
(Could be effected by negociation, "or ought to be at- 
tempted by force. It was a subject on which the war 
party could not then hope to agitate the nation. There- 
fore little was said about it, and the harmony of the 
Jkwo countries remained for a time uninterrupted. 

This calm, however, was not of long duration. The 
British courts of admiralty began to revive their prin- 
eiple respecting the nature and definition of a direct 
trade ; and to contend that eveiy voyage must be con- 
sidered as direct, and therefore unneutral and unlaw- 
ful, which from the circumstances in proof, appeared 
to have been commenced from the colony with a view 
to termination in Europe. Almost all ouji; voyages 
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i/vere of thai description. The colonial produce brought 
bere for our owu consumption^ or even for the purpose 
of being sold here for exportation^ was of inconsidera- 
ble amount. The great mass merely stopped here^ on 
its way to the European market^ for which it was pur* 
ebasedy and to which it was sent^ always by the same 
per^on^ and most frequently in the same vessel. The 
revival of this principle therefore excited great alarm^ 
and produced very numerous captures. Its final es« 
tablishment^ in its most efficient and operative form^^ 
swept away American property to a vast amount^ and 
ruiflied a flame in the country^ which the war party omit-^ 
ted no mean^s to blow up and extend. 

Remonstrances against this principle^ and the con- 
demnations under it^ were made in England. And to 
support them^ a partial non- importation act was passed 
on the 15th of Aprils 1806^ to take effect on the 19th of 
November following. This measure met with a more 
conciliatory spirit^ in the British government^ than was 
probably either expected or desired. Fox was then at 
its head. Sincerely desirous of doing justice and pre-* 
serving peace^ he devised a singular and happy expe- 
dient^ for reco^ilin^ the interests and claims of this 
country with the prejudices and passions of his own $ 
for he had passion and prejudice to contend with on 
that side of the Atlantic, as well as on this. He issued 
an order in council, which under the form of a block- 
ade, contained, in substance and effect) an abrogation 
of the obnoxious principle, relative to direct trade. 
This instrument bears date on the l6th of May, 1806, 
when the coercive measure of non-importation, adopt- 
ed here on the 18 th of April, could not have been 
known in England, and it merits particular attention, 
no less for its real object and operation, than for the . 
use to which it was afterwards perverted by the war 
party. 

At the date of this order, the ports of France from 
Ostend to Havre, at the mouth of the Siene, were in a 
state of blockade. This blockade, being supported by 
an actual and adequate maritime force, could not pro- 
perly be, and was not, complained of by the American 

* h thb case of the Essex, Orne^ May, 1S05. Affirmed m vppeal, Jn^e, 1805.>« 
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government, which had always admitted the right of 
blockade, provided an adequate force was actually ap- 
plied. 

The order of May I6th, 1606, professed to extend 
this blockade, so as to embrace all the ports from the 
Elbe to Brest, both inclusive ; but it expressly declar- 
ed that neutral vessels, laden with goods, which were 
neither enemies' property or contraband of war, might 
enter any of the ports thus blockaded, except those 
from Ostend to the Siene, provided they were not laden 
^^ at any port belonging to, or in the possession oi the 
enemies of Great-Britain.'^ It further declared that 
neutral vessels, laden with the property of neutrals, 
not contraband, might sail from the same ports, unless 
they had previously broken the blockade, or were des- 
tined to any port of the enemies of Great-Britain, or 
in their possession.* These provisions took from the 
order altogether, the character and operation of a block- 
ade, which it was never intended to have, and gave it 
the effect of an order in council, protecting from Bri- 
tish capture, all American vessels, laden in American 
ports, with colonial produce, belonging to Americans, 
and bound from those ports to any ip&tt in France, 
north of Brest, except the ports from Havre to Ostend, 
actually blockaded, to any port in Holland, or to Ham- 
burg, Bremen, or any other German ports in the Kibe, 
the Weser, the Ems, or the Jade. These ports were 
the great, and indeed almost the sole marts for our 
trade in colonial produce. - It centered almost entirely 
in Holland, Hamburg, and Bremen, from whence Ger- 
many and the north of France were supplied. By this 
order, our trade with the French ports, from Havre to 
Brest, a very extensive line of coast, was protected 
from molestation The sole conditions required, for 
enabling us to go safely with colonial produce to these 
ports of France, all those of Holland, and the north of 
Germany, outside of the Baltic, and to return with such 
cargoes as we might think fit, either to the United 
States or any British or neutral port, were tiiat the 
goods, composing the cargoes, outward or inward, 

• This order* with extracts from Mr Monroe's letters relating to it, is 6 itgoin- 
ed at length. It ought to be coDtioualiy kept in vieW| by all vbo widi to under- 
stand this sabject. 



should neither be enemies propertj nor contraband^ 
that the outward cargoes should be shipped in ourowii> 
or some other neutral ports^ and that the return cap- 
goes should be destined to our own^ or some nevttral 
eountry^ and not to places belonging to^ or held by the 
enemies of Great-Britain. Consequently the colonial 
pFoduee^ which formed the great subject of contrpvei^. 
sy^ though purchased in the belligerent colony^ wiffc 
the view of being sent to Europe^ though brought to 
to this country with that view, and re- shipped from 
hence to the port of its original destination in Europe^ 
by the same person, and in the same vessel, went safe- 
ly under the protection of this order ; which thus ope- 
rated as a complete abrogation of the principle estab- 
lished by the British Admiralty Courts, relative to di- 
rect trade. It declared in effect that no trade should 
be considered as direct, whatever might be the circum- 
stances or the proof, if the cargo was laden in our own 
ports. Well might the American minister^ then in 
England, to whom this order was particularly commu- 
nicated, declare to his government that ^^ it seemed 
elearly to put an end to further seizures on the princi*^ 
pie which had heretofore been in contestation.'^ How 
a cabinet, of which that minister formed a part, came 
afterwards to represent it in so different a light will 
soon be seen, with that indignation which paltry trick 
and deceitful artifice must ever excite in honorable 
minds. 

The American nation was satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, which removed the cause of its complaints, and 
the war party was disarmed, and obliged to appear 
satisfied also. Accordingly the first act of Congress^ 
at its next session, in December, 1806, was to suspend, 
for a limited time, the non-importation act, which had 
gone into operation before the session commenced. 
TMs suspending act received the President's appro- 
bation on the ISNJi of December, 1806. The suspen- 
sion was till July 1st, 180y, with power to the Presi- 
dent further to suspend it, but not beyond the Sd Mon- 
day in December, 180^, when Congress would be im 
session, and might act on the subject. 

6 
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To suspencl the act^ mstead of repealing it^ and t» 
leave ihat suspension after a sj^ort period dependent 
on the pleasure of the President^ who might thus be 
enabled to enforce the non-importation before Con- 
gress should meet again^ was all that the war party 
thought fit to attempt at this time. Probably it was all 
that could have been effected^ in the pacific state of thtt 
public mind^ produced by the British order of May 16, 
1806. 

A change^ however^ about this time took place iu 
the plans of the French emperor^ which soon produced 
a corresponding change in the views of the war party 
here, and gave new activity to its spirit of determined 
hostility against England. When the war was renew- 
ed in 1803^ he resolved to invade and crush her at a 
blow. To this end he made immense preparations^ by 
land and sea ; and for a long time threatened her with 
numerous armies on the opposite shore. Despairing 
at length of success in this project, he sought a quar- 
rel with Austria, whom he attacked and humbled. 
Turning his arms against Prussia^ he broke her pow- 
er, and overran her territory. When the bsirrier which 
protected Holland and the commercial cities in the 
north of Germany was thus \)verthrown^ he found or 
thought himself in a situation to renew his attack on 
England, in a different, and, as he supposed, a more 
effectual mode. He proclaimed in his Berlin decree^ 
issued on the Sist of November, 1806, from the capital 
of the Prussian monarchy, that system of commercial 
war on Great-Britain which has obtained the name of 
f ^ The Continental System,'^ and to enforce which has 
been the object or pretext of so many acts of violence 
and usurpation. 

This decree not only declares the whole of the Bri- 
tish Islands in a state of blockade, but interdicts to all 
nations, all commerce or correspondence with them^ 
even by letter. It forbids all trade in English mer- 
chandize ; pronounces all merchandize belonging to 
England, or coming from its manufactories or colo-- 
nieSf good prize ; and declares, that ^^ no vessel com- 
ing directly from England, or from the English colo« 
iiies, or having been there since the publication of the 
decree, shall be received in any port.'^ 
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Those who had not earefully stadied the temper and 
principles of the war party in America^ then at the 
bead of affairs, believed that a stand would be made 
by the American government against this outrageous 
and undis^ised attack on the independence of all na- 
tions. How great was their mistake ? The war par- 
ty, far from resisting, was ready to join in the attack. 
While the French emperor was engaged in direct hos- 
tility and threatened invasion against England, he did 
not want, and probably did not require the aid of thig 
government. It would have been of no use to him ; and 
the American nation moreover could not have been pre- 
vailed on to join in such a war, into 'which there were 
no means of cheating it. But when the mode of attack 
was changed, and England was to be destroyed by the 
destruction of her commerce, this country became a 
most important ally. Its co-operation was unquestion- 
ably required ; and the government, identified with the 
war party, and urged by its blinds infatuated, and ha- 
bitual hostility against England, entered with promp- 
titude and zeal into the views of the assailant. 

Still, however, pretexts were to be sought, which, 
by the aid of party spirit, prejudice and passion, migl^ 
beguile the nation, and enable the jugglers to lead it 
blind-fold into the meditated measures. The great 
cause of irritation and resentment had been removed^ 
as we have seen, by the order of May 16th, 1806. No 
new one immediately presented itself. 

The British government indeed, as a mitigated meA>. 
sure of retaliation against the Berlin decree, issued an 
order in council, on January 10, 1807^ interdicting to 
neutrals the coasting trade of France and her allies, 
and the trade from the ports of one of them to the ports 
of the other ; but this was a trade in which we had so lit- 
tle concern, that we felt little inconvenience from its in- 
terruption, and the order produced no sensation among 
us — ^it was not deemed of sufficient importance by the 
administration, at the time when it appeared, to justify 
or require the enforcement of the non-iftiportation act ; 
which accordingly, on the S4<th of March, 1807^ was 
further suspended till the second Monday in Decem- 
ber; by a proclamation of the President founded on th» 
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l^et of December Idtb'^ 1806. The natiou was not ebn- 
sidered as ripe for the continental system* The c$ii« 
duct of the administration^ therefiore^ as manifeisted h^ 
the proclamation of March 2% 1807^ eofitinu^d pa- 
cifiek. 

It was not long, however, before an event dccurred> 
which promised to promote speedily and elfeetttaHy 
tlie views of the war party. This was the attat&k dft 
tne frigate Chesapeake to search for deserters, on the 
g2d of Jane, 1807* This outrage raised at onee the 
indignant spirit of the nation^ It pronotlnced with o&e 
voice its determination never to submit to sueh a p^- 
tension^ and spontaneously prepared to assert by nttas 
its rights and honor. May such a spirit be alw^^ 
4isplayed, when the rights and honor of the nation ate 
really attacked, from any quarter whatevier ! 

The administration promptly availed itself of this th 
vent, to lay the foundation of a quarfel. Without 
waiting to demand reparation from the British govern, 
jment, whose officer on a remote station had cominitted 
the aggression ; without waiting to aseertaib whiethiar 
this aggression had been committed by the ord^^ or 
would receive the sanction of that governmei^ ; With- 
out any of those friendly proceedings lor obtaining re- 
dress, which the comity of nations, and of iftdiviilualfs 
hai^ established, in case of offence or Injttry, by acts 
enable of explano^tion $ the President on the SSd of 
July, within a few days after the- outriige was eommi't* 
ied^ issued a Proclamation which excluded from the 
waters: of the United States, and from a;ll the rights of 
hospitality, for an unlimited time, not only the offetid- 
ing vessel or the offendiitg squadroif^ not only tfie fleet 
.commanded by the admiral, who might ne^tufuUy have 
been supposed to have ordered the aggressioii> but the 
wholp fleet of G. Britain ; all her armed sh^s of evrtjr 
description. 

W hy this harsh and hasty measure ? This is the 
answer. Nothing could be better ealeulated to wmheA 
i*lie pride and provoke the resentment of a proud and 
^reseutfal nation, prizing its navy, as the apple of its 
^e^ t^au this uniiversal rigorous and precipitate ex- 
e^a^ioQ, wWle the fleets of its inVeterote foe were te- 
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eeived and ehefi^lied. A quarrel was sought witib thii 
matioti. It was d^mbte to Wound its pride Urid piso^ 
^ke its f^H^iltliieiit^ in hopes thut it might thus be in* 
dnced to refuse iieparatilMEi^ avow the act/ or pt-esen^e a 
eiiUeh silence, which might be construed into ah avoW- 
lU. The officer might by this mean be irritated into 
ferOMe new aggression— Therefoi-e this course was a- 
do^ted. But fortunately it failed of its effect. Th6 
iftt^tish ^gov^miaieiit, with an honorable and manly 
j^fH^ifnptiiess, BO sooner heard of the aggression^ thaft ft 
tiisaVowed the conduct of its oMcer, and gaVe assuran- 
net that if on fuHher information^ the facts should ap- 
Ji'ear as had b^n repr^ented, proper reparation should 
immediately be made. This i¥ank and friendly con- 
diltt changed entirely the character of the act^ From 
an hostile aggression of a foreign government, striking 
dfeeply at otir honor and independence, it sunk into the 
mere outrage of an officer, for which he was punished. 
Ves, he was punished, promptly and severely. He was 
deprived of ^n honol'abte and lucrative command. Thili 
his government intended, and he lelt, as a severe pun- 
ishment. The popular resentment was greatly as- 
s^aged^ ^nd men dt candor aiAi reflection felt and ac- 
ktiowledgi^, that reparation was i|ubstantially made^ 
iitid the Injuty expiated. 

Still, lioWever, tMs event was i^o managed by the 
War party, as to keep alive the popular passions, ex- 
cite apprehension in the people at large, and gradually 
prepare the public mibd for the meditated measure. At 
fhe meeting of C5ongress, in December, 1807, the at- 
tack OH the Chesapeake was brought forward in the 
J*r0sident's Message, with every possible aggravation 
of colouiine^ and without the least notice of the con- 
duct of tiie Sritish government, in disavowing the act 
Mid promising reparation. It was now also judged 

KDper to bring on ttie carpet the order in council of 
nuary 10th, 1907, which, on the 84<fli of March, had 
not been judged of sufficient importance to prevent the 
furHielr suspension of the non-importation act ; and it 
was accordingly introduced into the message, with the 
most e!!tag^rated picture of its nature and effects. — 
The Berlin deci^ee, which gave rise to it, and made a 
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direet and open attack upon tbe independence of Onm 
and every other nation^ was merely referred to ; the 
act of Spain, adopting and enforcing the system of that 
decree, was slightly mentioned as ^^ a very serious 
ground of complaint'^ — and it was declared that ^^ with 
the other nations of Europe (including France) oor 
harmony had been uninterrupted^ and commerce and 
friendly intercpurse maintained on their usual footing. 

Congress and the public mind being thus prepared^ 
the dangers to which our commerce was represented 
as being exposed, by all these causes, were made the 
pretext for a v^ry bold and effectual measure of co-op. 
eration with France, which was soon brought forward 
and hurried precipitately into a law. This was the 
well known embargo of December 23d, 1807^ which^ 
with its numerous brood of supplements and enforcing 
laws, was so long the scourge of this devoted country. 

It is manifest^ that no measure of this government 
could be more perfectly analogous to the continental 
system of the French Emperor, or more effectual for 
promoting its success. It followed that system as soon 
as the state of things and the distance of places could 
possibly permit. The continental system was pro^ 
claimed at Berlin, on theSlst of November, 1806. — » 
The unprepared state of the public mind ; the want of 
hostile excitement ; the shortness of the session of Con- 
gress, which necessarily terminated on the 3d of March 
following, and did not afford time for the necessary 
manoeuvres ; the want of proper pretexts, which the 
state of things did not so soon furnish ; some impor- 
tant elections, especially those of Virginia, which were^ 
to take place in the spring of 1807, and might 6e af^* 
fected by so bold and hai^ardous a measure ; all com- 
bined to prevent the adoption of the system here, till 
the next succeeding session of Congress, which, by an 
act of the preceding session, was to commence on the 
26th of October, 1807. Then no time was lost. As 
soon as the necessary drilling could be gone through, 
the measure was brought forward, and pressed rapidly 
into a law. 

A little before this accession of the American gov* 
ernment to the continental system; tbe British govern- 
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neat had passed their full retaliatory orders in council 
of Nov. 11th, 1807. So soon as this measure was 
known here^ it was ei^gerly seized on as a justiflcation 
of the embargo system^ and a reason for continuing and 
reinforcing it. An attempt was even made to set it up 
as i;he cause of that system } and it was pretended that 
the order; or at least the intention of adopting some 
•uch measure^ was known here^ before the embargo 
was recommended by the President. Nothings how- 
ever^ is better established than the falsehood of thi» 
pretence. Had the American government possessed 
ai^ knowledge, or received any intimation of the in-, 
tention to issue these orders, or any others of the same 
character, they would unquestionably have waited for 
a confirmation of the fact ; which would have afforded 
oo much better a pretext or reason for their intended 
measure of an embargo, than any which they then pos- 
sessed. — Besides, the fact is notoripus, that no such in- 
timation had reached this country, at the time when this 
measure was recommended. 

The orders of Nov. 11th, 1807^ had therefore, and 
could have had no .agency whatever, in producing the 
embargo system. iSor had there been, as far as was 
then known in this country, any such change in the 
measures of Great-Britain, on the subject of neutral 
commerce, as could have produced this total change in 
our policy. — ^It was then known, that the attack on the 
Chesapeake had been disavowed. There was there- 
fore no encrease of danger from that source. The or- 
der of May l6th, 1806, was still in operation, and pro- 
tected our colonial trade. The order of Jan. lOth, 
1807, interdicting to neutrals, the mere coasting trade 
of France and her allies, and the trade from one of 
them to the other, as a measure of mitigated retaliation 
against the Berlin decree, affected us very slightly, he- 
cause we had little concern in that trade, and conse. 
quently had hardly been noticed here by the people or 
the government, till the latter having resolved to join 
the continental system, began to seek a pretext. The 
embargo, therefore, was a mere act of accession on the 
part of the United States, under the direction of the war 
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purtyy to . that aystem — in other words^ to the war 
gainst Enjgland. 
. It was justly apprehended, hpwever, that the natioa 
might grow weary of this aystem^ and by means of the 
elections compel the government to shake it offt It 
was intended^ moreover^ as the precursor of open and 
direct war^ aasoon as flie . public passions could be 
wound up to the proper pitch ; for nothing but open 
and direct war could gratify the feelings or aceompHsIi 
the views of the war party^ or satisfy the demands of it9 
ally. The public irritation and resentment were there- 
fore to be kept alive against E^gland^ by every meansl 
«**-All old breaches were to be kept open^ and as 
many new ones produced as possible. And to thisr 
end^ a series of artifices was played off, which may be 
safely pronounced to be without a parallel in the Usto-' 
ry of Machiavellian duplicity. 

This series commenced with the negociation arising^ 
out of the attack on the Chesapeake. The British 
government^ in order to make the most solemn repara-- 
tiou for this injuiy^ sent a minister^ to this country for 
the express purpose of offering it h^«e ; but as the A-' 
merican government, without waiting to demaiid satis-^ 
fSiiction or explanation^ had taken the redress into its 
own hands^ by its proclamation excluding all British 
armfsd vessels from our ports, and from the commotr 
rights of hospitality in: our waters, the British govern- 
ment deemed it due to its honor, to require the recal of 
this proclamation, before the intended reparation should 
be tendered. Its Minister had instructions to this efl 
feet 

Being a man of frank and upright character, and 
supposing that he had to deal with people like him-' 
self, he incautiously explained this part of his instruc- 
tions to the American secretary of state, in an early 
stage of their conferences. This circumstance was in- 
stantly laid hold of, to defeat the negociation, prevent 
the redress,, and keep up the public irritation produc- 
ed by the attack on the Chesapeake. It was immedi- 
ately insisted on, as an indispensible condition, that 
the redress should be tendered before the prodama- 

• Mr. Rose. 
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iion was witbdraiv% or tA the tiimd motaent/ Why 
was this insisted on ? Why was this insignificant and 
paltry point of etiquette treated as an important nation^** 
al concern ? Because it was tiiought of any real im- 
portance to our national honor ? No, our honor was al- 
ready saved. The British government had made the 
first advance, and had repeated it ; had disavowed pub- 
Ucly the act of their officer, punished him by a reeal> 
and sent a solemn embassy to bear reparation to our 
door. Between governments, as between individuals, 
when the intention to offend is disavowed, in cases ad- 
mitting like this of explanation, the offence is substan- 
tially expiated. It ceases to be an offence. Why 
then, I ask again, was this paltry point of Mse etiquette 
pertinacionsly adhered to ? The answer is found in the 
plan and determination of the American government^ 
to keep open and widen every breach between the two 
oountries. It was known that by the instructions of 
the minister he was precluded from yielding this point, 
and it had been satisfactorily ascertuned that he wotild 
not depart from his instructions. His doing so theie- 
fore was required as an indispensible preliminary ; tlie 
redress which he came to make was thus prevented 
frmn being offered ; and the American nation was in«^ 
cessantly told by ito government, and made to believe,* 
thai reparation for the attack on the Chesapeake had 
been refused by Great-Britsin. 

Next in. order came the contrivance commonly call- 
ed ^^ £rskine^s arrangement,'' from the name of the 
British minister on whom it was practised. 

The nation, after more than a year of suffering un- 
der the Embargo, had ^^wn extremely restive, in the 
beginning of the year 1800. This temper in the peo- 
ple had men very much height^ied by the outrageous 
aggressions of the French emperor, whose Milan de« 
eree, issued on the 17th of December, 1807,^ had fill- 
ed up the measure of insult and violence, against all 
independent nations. The war party therefore found 
iteelf compelled, by the feaar of losing the govemiueiit, 
to make a shew of giving «p the system, and of include 

* The co-incidenee of this date vith that of the embargo, December 28d, ISOT, 
h worthy of observation. Can to many co^Rridcncea have been aoeidcntal ! 
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Ing both nations in its measures of resistance. This 
was accomplished by the act of March 1st, 1809^ which 
established an universal non-intercourse against both 
France and England, to continue till the end of the 
next session of Congress, and repealed the embargo 
laws after the end of that session. This repeal, to 
take effect more than a year afterwards, it is easy to 
see was merely delusive. ' So was the non-intercoursie 
as it respected France ; with whom, in the actual state 
of commercial affairs, we neither had or could have 
any trade deserving consideration. These measures 
were merely intended to allay, by an appearance of 
impartiality, the rising jealousy of the nation on thiei 
subject of the continental system, and to sooth its grow- 
ing impatience under the embargo, by the prospect of 
a repeal, which might be prevented or suffered to take 
effect, as circumstances might seem to require. 

The act however contained a provision of a very 
different nature, and destined to produce very import- 
ant effects. It authorized the President to remove the 
non-intercourse and embargo as to either of the two 
nations, France or Great Britain, which should ^^ so 
revoke or modify her edicts, as that they should cease 
to violate the neutral commerce of the United States.'^ 

This provision grew out of some unofficial verbal 
communications between certain members of the ad- 
ministration and the British Minister, * a well mean- 
ing but inexperienced and incautious young man, little 
qualified to deal with the persons to whom he was op- 
posed, and of whose cunning artifices he became first 
the dupe and then the victim. By these communica- 
tions he was led to believe, that the American govern- 
ment, provided Great Britain would withdraw her or- 
ders in council, was ready to remove the interdiction 
of our ports to British ships of war, and the non -im- 
portation and embargo laws, as related to her ; to re- 
nounce the claim of a right to' trade, in time of war, 
with the enemy's colonies, in a manner forbidden in 
time of peace ; and to permit British ships of war td 
aid in enforcing the embargo against France and her 
allies. 

* Mr. £rsk»ne. 
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The Minister having made this great discovery^ in 
ihe autumn of 1808; lost no time in communicating it 
ito his government ; which in a letter of instructions^ 
bearing dote on the S3d of January^ ISQO^ authorized 
him, on these three express conditions^ and not other- 
wise, to stipulate for the revocation of the orders in 
council, and he was further authorized to communicate 
the letter in full to the American government. 

It is not probable that this letter was, although it 
migh£ possibly have been^ received before tlie introduc- 
ti(m of the provision in question, into the act of March 
1st, 1809 ; but there can be no doubt that some instruc- 
tions on that subject were expected, and that this pro- 
vision was introduced to meet them. The Minister 
would naturally inform those with whom he had held 
the communications, that he had transmitted an ac- 
count of them to his government, and expected an an- 
swer The session of Congress that ye9.r was to end 
on the 3d of March; and as the answer did not arrivje, 
and the session was drawing to a close, it became ne- 
cessary to vest the President with power to act on the 
subject, in the recess. . The power was therefore giv- 
en with a view to this very answer, then daily expects- 
ed, and with no other view. 

Can any one believe that when the answer did ar- 
rive, it was not communicated, to those for whom it was 
especially intended ? That the British Minister, after 
having conversed with them on this subject, given an 
account of these conversations to his government with 
their knowledge, and informed them that he expected 
an answer, to enable them to aet on which, when it 
should come they had procured an act of Congress to 
be passed, did not shew them tliis answer, which he 
was expressly permitted to do ? No it cannot be be-^ 
lieved. 

This letter moreover contained his sole authority, for 
treating with them, respecting the revocation of the or- 
ders in counciL His mere credentials as a Minister 
gaA e him no such jinthority. This they well knew ; 
lor it is known to isvery one in the least acquainted 
9y ith diplomacy, or even with the common principles 
:pf agency^ in the transaction of business. As well 
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tion^ would anthorize the bearer to aell the estate of the 
writer. Can it thrai be imagiiied that when they wew 
dboat to treat with him on so important a eoiMeni^ they 
omitted to require a eommimieation of his Mwer ? It 
they did^ it waa because they had received uformalMNi 
of its contents, and knew that its formal prodncHoii 
would not answer their purpose* But there can he w^ 
doubt of their having seen it 

Had their intentions been honest, they woold havs 
immediately said to him, that it required conditions to 
which they never could ccmsent, and that nothing 
therefore could be concluded under it. But this wa^ 
not their object. The scheme was to draw him into 
an agreement contrary to his instructions, which his 
government, it was supposed would of course disavow, 
and the disavowal of which might divert the odium 
of continuing the ccmtinental system, from them to 
that government. This was the object of the wh A 
trick, from beginning to the end ; and into thiii snare 
the minister was drawn. He was cajoled into an ar- 
rangement diiectly contrary to his instructions, and 
this was thou^t sqAcient to insure its rejection. 

But still there was some danger that the British 
government, since the arrangement was made, might 
think it best to accept it, and thus defeat the whole 
plot To make assurance therefore doubly sure, an 
expression personally offensive to the British monarch 
was introduced into the arrangement, by the President 
himself, against tiie opinion and remonstrance of the 
Secretary of State, who does not appear to have been 
initiated into the grand mysteries. For this fact we 
have the evidence of the Secretary himself ; who has 
since revealed the secpet, in explaining his reascms fw 
retiring from office. 

This contrivance succeeded. The rejection thus 
doubly assured took place, and was employed with 
great effect as a mean of exciting a hostile spirit in 
this country, against England. On hearine of the re- 
jection, the non-intercourse was reinstated ; and the 
public mind was prepared, by the resentment which 
the negodation excited, to bear it more patiently. 
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party to new and more dftring enterpxizes. The Mtn^ 
later who made the arrangement beii^ recalled^ lus 
successor^* furnished with Ml powers^ eommeneed a 
negociation <hi all the points in controversy. He had 
not proceeded far before it was ascertained^ that ha 
had no instructions to make any eofjpianatimn of the 
conduct of his government^ in rejecting the recent ar- 
rangement. And how should he ! How could it have 
entered into the head of any man, that snch an expla- 
nation would be asked for, after it had been most ex- 
pressly and formally given, in the act of rejection it* 
self. That lict was communicated to the American 
government^ and placed the rejection expressly on the 
ground, that the arrangement was made contrary to in- 
structions. Hew then could the British government 
imagine that such an explanation would he agaki de- 
manded, ear think of giving its Minister instructions on 
the subject ? He therefore had no mstruetions^ and 
the demand was made precisely because he had none* 
As soon as that fact was ascertained, the verbal con* 
ferences were broken off, all communications were re* 
quired to be in. writing, and this explanation waa de* 
manded, as an indispensible preliminary to any amica- 
ble overtures. Why this demand of a thing so little 
important at any time, and so utterly nugatory after it 
had been already c^one ? There can be but one an- 
swer. This explanation was demanded because it had 
been ascertained that the Minister had ne instructions 
to make it, and it was supposed that after what had 
happened to his predecessor, he would adhere scrupu- 
lously to his instructions. Thus all danger of accom- 
modation or conciliation v^ould be avoided. 

Fortunately however the Minister, who had not yet 
lost his temper, saw aid avoided the snare. He took 
on himself, without instructions, to make the expla- , 
nation ; and it was precisely such as had been made at 
first. He declared tliat Erskine's arrangement had 
been rejected, because it had been made contrary 
to his instructions. Thus he defeated the machination 
for that time ; and fortui^ate would it have been for 

^ Mr. Jackson. 
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Iditiself^ perhaps for tins country and his own^ had Ije 
contmued to act with the same circamspection ana. 
pmdenee. Bat bein.^ goaded and perplexed by cap- 
tious preliminary objections of all sorts^ he at lengthy 
as was no doubt intended and hoped, became angry^ 
and permitted an incautious expression to escape him^ 
capable of being tortured by a forced construction into 
an offensive meaning. It was instantly caught at and 
pressed upon him in its most offensive sense, a sense 
m which it was perfectly manifest that he did not un- 
derstand it or intend it to be understood.^ This mode of 
attack was undoubtedly chosen, instead of polite and 
candid but firm call for explanation, in the customary 
mode between governments and individuals, for the ex- 
press purpose of irritating him still further, and thus 
inducing him indignantly to withold all explanation. 
His silence then might be construed into an admission 
of the offensive meaning ; or he might perhaps be 
impelled to go further, and say something that might 
be made to look like an avowal. This stratagem 
had the desired effect. He wrote a reply, in whieh^ 
instead of disclaiming all offensive meaning, as he 
might and ought to have doney and no doubt would 

* The expression was this, " These instraetjons (the instnictioDS contained in 
Mr. Cunning's letter of Jan. Sdd, 1809) I now understand by^our letter ^ as well 
as the obvious deduetions which I tool^ the liberty of making in mine of the 11th inst. 
were at the time in 9ubitance made known to you." (See Mr. Jackson's letter tp 
the Seeretanr of State of Oct 2dd, 1809). The obvious meaning is, that the three 
conditions which Mr. Erskine was instructed to ohtain, and which therefore form- 
ed the substance of his instructions, were made known.' This fact the Am. govern- 
ment had admitted, in the course of the correspondence ; and the Minister, by 
appealing to their admission in support of his assertion, proved most clearly that 
he did not intend to carry the assertion farther than the admission. He most 
clearly intended to say what they bad admitted, and no more. Bat they now 
chose to consider him as having intended to say, not only that the conditions were 
known to them, which fact they had admitted, but that another and a distinct fact 
was known to them ; namely, that Mr. Erskine was forbidden by his instructiona 
to make the arrangement, without obtaining those conditions. This was clearly not 
bis meaning, and had he been plainly and politely asked the question, be no doubt 
would have said so. But tliat would not liave^nswered the pur{>08e. The gam^s 
was not to get him to disavow the offensive meaning, but to provoke him into at 
least an apparent admission of it. He was therefore peremptorily charp^ed witU 
having made '* improper allusions," and with having repeated a language " imply inp; 
a knowledge on the part of the American government, thst the instructions of hU 
predecessor did not authorize the aii-angemeut formed by him." (See the Secre- 
tary of State's letter to Mr. Jackson of Nov. 1st, 1809). This construction un- 
<loubtedly might be put on the expression. The substance of Instruction certain- 
ly might mean not only the conditions to be obtained, but the express order not to 
conclude without obtaining them. But this was not the natural meaning, and it Is 
perfectly clear that it was not the real meaning. It was a case for explanation ; b^t 
quarrel was sought and not explanation. Otherwise it would have been oiTlIly and 
explicitly demanded. ' 



j^e done on a proper application, instead of staiine 
what he had said or meant to say, he angrily declared 
that he had insinuated nothing but what he was able to 
prove, nor made any conclusions which his premises 
did not warrant. 

Then rose the lofty and indignant spirit of the ad-^ 
ministration, who had recently submitted, without re- 
ply or murmur, to a most insolent letter from the 
French Minister here ;^ and soon afterwards submit* 
ted to be told in plain terms, by the French government 
itselff that they were " more dependent than Jamai- . 
ca ;'^ ^^ men without political discernment, without 
honor, and without energy ;" and might soon be for- 
ced ^^ to fight for interest, after having refused to fight 
for honor/^ This spirit so tame, patient and submissive 
on one side of the channel, was lofty, punctilious and 
untr actable on the other. It could brook no insin* 
nation, however vague or uncertain ; no constructive 
offence, however forced ; and the minister was dis- 
missed. 

The moment for this explosion, November 8, 1809^ 
was well chosen. It was on the eve of that session of 
Congress, at the end of which the non-intercourse law 
against France and England was to expire. The 
embargo, to which it had been found impossible to re- 
concile the nation, had been suffered silently to go out^ 
with the extraordinary session of May, 1809 ; but by 
an act of that session the non-intercourse was continu- 
ed in force, against both nations, till the end of the suc- 
ceeding session, which was to commence on the 4th 
Monday in November, 1809. It was indispensible to 
do something during that session, which might enable 
the administration to continue the non-intercourse a- 
gainst England alone. For it was found that she did 
not resent, or show a disposition to retaliate, this meas- 
ure any more than the embargo, while it extended to 
her enemy as well as herself ; and it was hoped that 
if it should be confined to her alone she would consid- 
er it as an act of hostility, and begin the war, into 

* Tnrreau's famous letter, mrhich he refased to ivithdraw till after Jacksoi/f 
disniasaif and then withdrew it without apolo^Ey or explanation. 

f In Champagny's of Feb. 14| 1810. Jackson's dismissal took place an Xo^'. 9, 
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wliieh it wom ike great object and aim of Qie waf paity 
to drive or provd^e her ; becaiiae they found it extreme* 
Ij difficulty and were afraid^ with reasoft^ that they 
should find it impossible to begiu Uiemselves* If £ng« 
land were not thas provoked to commence actual war^ 
she ought at least be irritated into scfme measure of re* 
taliation^ which would rouse the American people^ and 
enable the war party to begin. Their just fears also 
of the vengeance of the French Emperor^ if they should 
much linger delay entire obedience to his orders^ would 
naturally stimulate their activity. His fiery tempe? 
was little calculated to brook delays in executing his 
commands^ or to submit long to a system of juggling^ 
which^ l&ough intended to subserve his plans^ held up 
the appearance of resistance to his will.^ Something 
decisive must therefore be done^ and this rupture with 
the British Minister came very opportunely to prepare 
the way^ by inflaming the public mind, in the Mes* 
nge therefore which opened the session^ the conduct 
of the Minister was blazoned forth^ with the highest 
colouring of exaggeration ; the conduct of his govern- 
ment in disavowing the arrangement into which his pre- 
decessor had been tricked in violation of his known in- 
structions^ and the disavowal of which had been de- 
signedly rendered inevitable by an olfensive expres- 
sion insetted into it, was represented as hostile and 
perfidious ; and the depredations on our commerce 
practised by France under herBerlin, Milan and Bay- 
onnet decrees, her burning of our vessels at sea, and 
her numberiess outrages against the persons of our cit- 
izens, were glossed over by the gentle phrase of ^^ tres- 
passes On our commercial rights.'^ 

* How veil foandcd these fears were, toon afterwanis appeared by the Ram* 
>oaiMet decree, passed March 23, 1810 ; whieh cbaatised the tardiness of the A* 
mcrican goyernmeot, by the seizure, tinder pntence of retaliating the non-inter« 
coune law passed more than a year before, of all the American property inFrao«aQ 
0c tlie countries subject to her control, to the amount of more than twenty millions 
of dollars : a greater sum than England had condemned in both the wars growitig 
out of the French revolution* under her rule of 1756, and all her blopkadesana 
orders In cotmeil together. How meekly this chastisement was submitted to by the 
Ameifcan goremment, and how it quickened their pace in the measures of ot«op« 
erstion wim France is well known. 

t P>issed March 17« 1808. It ordered the seizure of all American vessels enter- 
ihg the ports of France after the day of its date, upon the eroand, tikat as oar em- 
bargo then in operation prevented American vesselsfrom saiuog, and noiM eonld nik 
without Tiolatitig this law, tikcy must be presumed to be British YcaaehL or on Brit- 
ish account. This was one of the ** trespaMs?.'^ 
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Goagress and the publie being fhus prepared^ the 
master machinery was noon put in motion. The ob- 
ject was to remove the non-intercourse from France^ 
and enforce it against Kngland alone. Thi^i could not 
be done openly, under all the outrageous insults and 
aggressions of France. The nation^ it was feared^ 
^puld not yet bear it. Congress would not do it.--*- 
Spme pretext miuit therefore be found. The object 
must be appit)iuched covertly and indirectly. The 
plan of operations was, to. get from France a promise 
to repeal her decrees, upon some condition with which 
it should be previously ascertained that England would 
not comply ; to call this conditional promise a repeal. 
remoyi6 the nion-tntercourse as to France, and demand 
from l&nglaod a revocation of her orders in council. If 
she refused, wbidi care would be taken to render ab- 
so]butely certain, the non-intercourse mighjb then, with 
the appearance of impartiality and independence, be 
enforced against her alone. France would risk nothing 
by ase^il^g 4o this ciHitrirance ; feu* she 4^ould always 
annex (^ouditionB to her promiae capable of being ex- 
plained in her own way, and to whieh k would be iw. 
possible for EngUnd to assent. ... 

The plan being thus arranged, no doubt in full con^ 
cert with the French ^linister here, a letter was written 
on Decem]|^ 1, 1809| about a week after the meeting 
of Congress, to the American minister in France, di^ 
recting him to inquire wheti»er, if Great- Britain should 
i^evoke her blockades of a date anterior to the Beriin 
decree, France would revoke that decree.* This point- 
ed to the order of May l6, i806, which, under the 
name, but not in the le^st partaking of the nature 
of a blockade, was in fact an order in council for the 
protection 4^ our eolonial trade against the opeimtion of 
the rule of ±758. It so ^^rated, and was so consid- 
ered at the ti4iae by our govermnent, which had u/twet 

* The hflot of lAiis notflfble device seems to bave been takao from a note of Cham- 
]»agny'8 to the Ameriean mioister^of Ausuit 22 1809i u) wbieb he aaya, ** Let 
ilngland revoke bar dcelaratioiis of blockade against France, France will revoke her 
deoree of Ueekade t^aittst Ei^land " Tbis note was tranj^kted )^ Uie Ameneoti 
inirtisler U) his government on the'lOtb of September^ 1809, and received a litUe 
liefore the meeting of Congress. The sameconveyance no doubt brought fuHin- 
struQtions on the sulyect to the Fcencb mmister ibere. The note seems 4o have 
been written in cooseqaeuce of some appticalion from the American minister^ wbioh 
km Dot afk|ieaFe<l. k wns {yrobaS^f nHkde iivtb a viev to this opcraUoB. 

8 
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i^tiiriated the slightest dissatisfaction on that subject. 
It was laid hold of and brought into play^ because 
Great-Britain had no other act previous to the Berlin 
decree which could be called a blockade ; and because 
it was clearly foreseen that as she considered it as part 
of her maritime system, warranted by the law of na- 
tions^ she would never acknowledge its illegality^ by 
revoking it as a condition of rescinding that de- 
cree. She had repeatedly declared that her orders of 
November H^ ISO?? were retaliatory of the Berlin de- 
cree^ and would therefore be withdrawn whenever 
that should be rescinded ; but her rule of 1796, modi- 
fied by her order of June 24, 1803, and her right to 
blockade the ports and coasts of her enemy, it was 
known that she never would or could relinquish. The 
order, therefore,being inseparably connected in principle 
with that system on which she deemed her existence 
to depend, would surely be main-ain^d by her, against 
any demand of its revocaticn ; because by revoking it 
under such a demand, she would have acknowledged 
the illegality of her whole system. All this being fully 
understood and known by the arch jugglers, the revo- 
cation of this order was fixed on as the condition to be 
required of her. 

The inquiry directed by the letter of December 1, 
1809, was accordingly made ; and the French govern- 
ment, being no doubt well apprised by its minister here 
of the nature of the plot, and the object of the inquiry, 
answered, of course, that the only condition required 
for the revocation of the Berlin decree, was the pre- 
vious repeal by Great-Britialn of her blockades of 
France or parts of France, of a date anterior to that 
decree, such as that from the Elbe to Brest ; meaning 
the order of May 16, 1806. This answer was givt n 
on the S5th of January, 1810, and was immediately 
transmitted to Finland, where it was ascertained in 
due time, as had been clearly foreseen from the begin- 
ning, that the order of May 16, 1806, would not be 
withdrawn, as a preliminary to the revocation of the 
Berlin decree. 

In the mean time the proper machinery was set In 
motion in Congress. On the 19th of December, iSQdi 
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9L bill was introduced into the house of representatives^ 
and passed on the 9th of January following^ to con nue 
in force the non-intercourse against Great- Britain and 
France, with power to the President to remove it as. to 
either nation, which should ^^ so revoke or modify her 
edicts^ as that they should cease to violate the neutral 
. commerce of the U. States.'^ Had this bill passed into 
a law^ the scheme^ as far as depended on Copgress^ 
would have been accomplished. It would only have 
remained for France to make some such conditional 
promise as had been arranged^ and which might be 
called a recision of her decrees. It would then have 
been declared that she had rescinded them, and the 
nonintercourse, remoyed as to her^ would have been 
left in force against Great-Britain. 

The senate however was not yet sufficiently prepar- 
ed. It amended the bill, so as to substitute a system 
altogether different. The house of representatives re- 
fused to accept the amendment, and the senate adher- 
\3d. The* struggle continued until the 31st of aVIarch^ 
when the. bill was finally lost^ and the scheme was 
threatened- with a total defeat. 

The war party howeverisoon rallied, and on the 7th 
Df April a new bill was introduced into the house of 
representatives, providing a new mode of attaining the 
object.''' This bill repealed the non-intercourse, as 
to both nations, but provided, that in case either nation 
should, before the 3d of March, 1811, *^so revoke or 
modify her edicts as that they should cease to violate 
the neutral commerce of the United States," the Pre* 
sident should have power io declare the fact by procla- 
mation ; and that if the other power did not within three 
months after this proclamation revoke or modify her 
edicts in like manner, the non- intercourse should be re- 
vived against her. The bill was speedily passed and 
sent to the senate, which being now better instructed^ 
agreed to it with some inconsiderable amendments, not 
in the least affecting its principle ; and on the 1st of 
May, 1810, it became a law. 

* We have it on the aathority of Mr. Smithi then secretmj Qf ftate^ that both 
these bills were prepared by the President. 
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Ko time was lost in iransnttiQg it to France^ wbese 
it was eomiBunieated to the goTemineDt aome tine be^^ 
fore the 5th of August^ 1810^ but on what day ha§ not 
appeared. In the mean time^ enough had been ascer- 
tained in England to warrant a belief that she would 
liot revoke the order of May 16^ 1806. The gotem^ 
ment^ when repeatedly pressed on that sUbjeeti bad re^ 
mained silent. The scheme was therefwe ripe for ex* 
eentlon ; and on the 5tb of August, 1810, the last hand 
Was put to it by the Freneh governments The letter 
of that date was addressed by it to the American min- 
ister, containing the conditional promise to repeal the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, which was to be set up here 
as an absolute repeal, and to furnish the necessarj^ pre- 
text for enforcing the non-intercourse against Englan d. 

The condition on which the French government had 
engaged^ as has been seen, to promise this repeal, was 
the mere previous revocation by England of the block- 
ade of May 16th, 1806, which it was then confidently 
believed, and with good reason, that she would not re^ 
vpke. It was tlierefore thought to be a very safe game. 
But when pressed on the subject she had uot declared 
that she would not revoke it. She had merely remained 
silent. There was consequently room for some apprcr 
hension, that when it came to the push she might com- 
ply with this condition, and thus defeat the whole of this 
ingenious contrivance. To guard against this danger 
the condition was altered and enlarged, to an indefinite 
extent. Instead of calling on her to revoke " her block- 
ades of France or parts of France, (such as that from the 
Elbe to Brest) of a date anterior to the Berlin Decree," 
or to revoke her order of May l^th, 1806, by name, she 
was required by this letter, as a condition precedent to 
tlie repeal of the Berlin and Milan Pecrees, on which 
the repeal was to depend, to revoke her orders in coun- 
cil, "and renounce the new principles of blockade, 
which she had wished to establish." This rendered the 
game quite siu^e. It was impossiWe for her to comply 
with this condition, for she could not possibly know 
what it was. She could not possibly know what 
part of her principles of blockade France might 
choose to consider as ;iew ; and if she recurred to the 



explanations before given by France on that stlbj^ct, it 
was equally dear that she could not yield to them, with- 
out relmquishing her whole maritime system. 

This conditional promise, therefore, of August 5th/ 
18 10, placed the affeir on perfectly sure grounds. Noth- 
ing now rerntained but for the American government ttf 
proclaim this conditional promise as an absolute repeal,; 
and th^ business Was dbne. 

To drdinai^ men this last step might hate seemed to 
be attended with some difficulty. The condition was 
expressed by the French words *' bien entendu," which 
Utterally mean, and are always without exception trans- 
lated "provided," and always import in French, as the 
word '^provided** does in Eriglish, a condition prece* 
dent* They had moreover been officially translated in 
that manner by the president himself while secretary of 
state, perfectly skilled in French ; and the translation 
had been officially sanctioned, in a very solemn 
act, by the late president,* equally skilled in that 
language* The step, however, difficult as it might 
seem, must be taken. The repeal must be represented 
and maintained as absolute, or the Whole scheme woul<i 
fail. The necessity of the case justified, it was thought. 
any expedient ; and it was boldly resolved to mistrans' 
late the technical, appropriate and weU understood words 

* This inetdetit is so remarkable in itself, and forms so striking^ a feftCure rn ihh 
scene of disgastiog duplicity, that it ought to be particularly explained. On the 
ISth of December, 1 800, a convention was made at Paris, between the tJnited States 
a&d Fraace* which stipulated in the second article that as the plenipotentiaries of 
the ti^o parties could not agree about the former treaties between the two nations, 
which the Ameriean goreinment had declared void, nor upon the indemnities ma<» 
tually due or olaimed* the parties would negociate further on those subjects at a 
convenient time» and till ther shduld come to an agi'eement, the former trestties 
should have no operation The Sehate advised the ratification of this coatrention, 
provided the second article were expunged ; and the President ratified it adcoi^d- 
inglj. It went baek to France to be ratifieil there, aud Bonaparte tlien First Consul, 
thought fit to consider the expunging of the second article as a relinouishment ol* 
the claim for indemnities oq our part, although it had been expunged for the tt^ • 
press purpose of avoiding; all pretence of such a relinquishment, bj implication. He 
therefore t*attfled It with a proWsoti expressed in these words. *• Men entendu 
que par ce retranehment, les deux ^tats renouocent aux pretensions rcspectlveS, 
que sont Tobjet du dit article." 

when this treaty arrived again in the United' States, thus ratified* Mr. Jefferson 
was President and Mr. Madison, Secretary of State. The ratification was accepted, 
and the treaty with the form of ratifieatloft, being oflieialty translated into English 
by the Secretary of State, (tluSt is under his orders and insfruotion) Was promaU 
gated by the Pre^dentin French and English. The clause annext to the ratifica- 
ti49A fay Bonaparte, la thttji tntmlftted. ** Pro^dsd that by tltii retrenchment, the 
two States renounce the respective pretensions, which are the object of the said ar- 
ticle," See 6 vol. Laws of the United States, appendix. The letter of Aug. 5th, 
1810, is subjoined ia the-origioaf French^ that it may beoompAred with this part of 
the ratification* 
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^^bien entendu'' by which the condition was expressed* 
Thus the true me^ng of the instrament might be 
suppressed^ and it might be passed on the nation as an 
absolute repoal. This was accomplished by translating 
the words *^bien entendu" by the words, it being well 
understood ; which might be represented and appear as a 
mere indepcjQdent stipulation, or what in legal language 
is called a ^'condition subsequent ;'' which if it be not 
fulfilled gives a right of action or complaint, but does not 
controul or effect .the operation of the preceding agree*- 
ment. 

By this shameful and shameless device, disgraceful 
even to the lowest class of political jugglers, the intention 
of Congress in passing the act <^ May 1st, 1810, was 
wholly perverted ; and while the French decrees re- 
mained in full force, were every where exerted against 
our commerce^ and publicly declared by France to be 
the fundamental law of the empire, the President was 
furnished with a pretext for declaring that they were re- 
voked and enforcing the act of non-intercourse against 
En^and alone. Accordingly the proclamation of Nov* 
2d, 1810, was issued. 

If further proof could be necessary that the revocation 
thus solemnly proclaimed to be absolute, was merely- 
conditional, in the strictest sense of the word it may be 
found in all the introductory and concomitant acts of 
both governments. 

France began the operation, by saying, "let England 
revoke her declarations of blockade, against France-r-? 
France will revoke her decree of blockade against Eng- 
land,*'* (the Berlin decree. ) 

This was surely conditional. The revocation by 
France, was obviously to depend on a previous revoca- 
tion by England. The revocation by England was 
therefore a condition precedent. 

The American government so understanding it, but 
wishing to have the extent of the condition more* pre- 
cisely defined, followed up the business by a formal en- 
(juiry "what were the conditions on which his majes- 

* Champagny's note of August 22d» 1809. 
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ty the Emperor would annul his decree, commonly cal- 
led the "Berlin decree ?'** 

All who understand English know, that when we ask 
on what condition a thing will be done, we mean that 
unless the condition be fulfilled, the thing is not to be 
done. 

The French government answered, "that the only 
CONDITION required for the repeal of the Berfin decree 
would be, a previous revocation by the British gov- 
ernment, of her blockades," &c,t 

The British revocation was to be previous, conse- 
quently it was a condition precedent. In other words 
the French revocation was not to take place, unless it 
were preceded by that of England. 

The American government so understood it. In giv- 
ing instructions to its minister in England on this sub- 
ject, it speaks thus, "while it was not known, on one 
hand, how far the French government would adhere to 
the apparrent import of the condition, as first com- 
municated (by the note of August 22d, 1809) on which 
the Berlin decree would be revoked," &c. And again, 
"the precise and formal declaration since made, by the 
French government, (in the answer to general Arm- 
strong,) that the condition was limited to the block- 
ades of France, &c. 

The American government consequently knew, that 
the repeal of the French Decrees was to be on a con- 
dition. The French government had expressly in- 
formed them that the ecmdition required must be pre- 
viously fulfilled ; in other words that it was a condi- 
tion precedent ; and those who understand language 
and have common sense, need not be told, that when a 
contract or promise is made on a condition, it does not 
bind unless the condition be performed. Thus the 
French government always understood her contract or 
promise of August 5th, 1810, which grew out of these 
communications. One part of the condition was, that 
if England should not do what was previously requir- 
ed of her, the United States should enforce against her 
alone the non-intercourse law. When the proclama- 

' * General Armstrong's letter to Mr. Pinckaey of Januaiy 251b, 1810, informing 

him that the enquiry had been directed and made. 

f Same letter, informing Mr. Pinckney of the answer. « 

t Letter from the Secretary of S tote Mr. Piakney, of Jaly Sd, 1810. 



tion of Nov^ Sd^ 1810^ was ifisued^ directiiig thi« Ml to 
be enforced after the 3d of February following^ the 
French government suspended the operati<m of its de- 
crees, till it should be seen whether this condition would 
in fact be fulfilled ; expressly declaring that when it was 
actually fulfilled, those decrees should cease to have ef- 
fect.* 

And the final repealing decree itself takes up and 
confirms the same idea. That decree would have beea 
wholly unnecessary, had the act of August 5th, 18 10, 
been an absolute repeal. As it was however not an 
absolute repeal, but a conditional engagemient to repeal 
in case either England or the United States should cio a 
previous act prescribed in the condition, the final xqpeal 
of April 28th, 1811, was necessary. Accordingly it was 
made, on the express ground, that we had fulfilled the 
condition on our part, by the act of March 2d, 1811, 
enforcing the non^intercourse law against England.f 

Indeed if the act of August 5th, 1810, had been in- 
tended as an ^>solute repeal, why make it future ? As 
an absolute repeal &ere was no reason why it should not 
take effect immediatdy ; but being conditional, time u*as 
very properly, and indeed necessarily given for the per- 
formance of the condition. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, it was asserted by a 
solemn act of the government that the French decrees 
were absolutely repealed, by the act of August Sth, 
1810, j and had ceased to violate the neutral commerce 

* Letters of Deeember 25th and 26th, 1810, from the Freneh ministera of 
finances and justice, to the director general 0f the customs, and the president ot* 
the council of prizes, communicated vitb the president's message of Julf 
10th, 1813. 

f See the decree itself, communicated vitli the president's message, of Jul^^ 
12tb, 1813. 

i Numerous attempts hare been made to prove, that the condition contained 
in this act was merely subsequent : in other words, that the repeal made by it 
was absolute and uncondUional For when we say tha a thing is lO be done 
CQ7iditiQnaUy^ or on condition^ we always mean that it is not to be done, unless 
the con(]ition be first performed, which is precisely the definition of a condition 
precedent, as contra-distingiiished from a condition sudiegti^rU, But the last 
and mightiest effort, in which the whole strength of the cabinet was to be put 
forth, was reserveil for tlie Secretary of State. "Neo Deus intersit nisi digaus 
vindice nodus." The Secretary th> refore comes forth in his mighty' 

^*Cedite rt^raani scriptores, cedite graii ; 

Niscioquid magus nasciotur iuade. 
And thus he reasons. "The latter decree (that of April 28, 1811) ackaowledg- 
es that the condition had been performed^ and disclaims the right toreyiYe it^ JL 
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of the United States. This assertion, utterly felse iu 
fdct, and resting on a wilful mistranslation of an official 
document, has been constantly adhered to and repeated, 
with matchless assurance, and became as it was intended 
the principal engine for dragging us into the war. 

A formal demand was then made on England, that 
she diould repeal her orders in council, or incur the 
penalties of the non-intercourse law. She had always 
declared that she considered those orders as merely 
retaliatory on the decrees of France, and justifiable on na 

in Mtt8ei|!ii€Me of that petfirniftnce i and extending baek to the Ist Kot. eoii'* 
firmed m every circamstance the preceding repeal. 

In other words, "The first repeal was on a conditicm. The second acknowl- 
.t^ng that this eondition had been performed^ eonfirms the first. Thereforo 
the first was not conditional, but absolute.*' 

He also contends that Great Britain has herself acknowledged the eorrectness 
•f this reasoning ; and he proves it thus : 

' <4n repealing the orders in council on the pretext of the French deeree of 
April 88, 1811, the British government has conceded that it ought to have r«« 
pealed thera on the declaration of August 5, 1810. It is impossible to discrimi- 
DAte between the two aets, or to separate them from each other, so as to justify 
On soand and consistent principles the repeal of the m^ers in council on the 
ground of one act, and the refusal to repeal them on that of the other. Th» 
aecond aot makes the repeal definitive, but for what reason ? Because the non- 
intercourse act had been put in force against Great Britain, in compliance with 
the condition subsequent 2 attached to the former repeal; and her refusal to re- 
peal her orders in council. 3 That aet 4 being stiil in force, and the decree of 
Uie 28th of April, 1811, being expressly founded on it, Great Britain repeals her 
oniers in council on the basis of this latter decree. The eondusion tstnerefore 
inevitable, that by this repeal, under all the circumstances attending it. tho 
British government has acknowledgeil the justice of the claim of the United 
States to a repeal on the former •ccation. By accepting the latter one, it has 
sanctioned the precedV*i» one."5 

AU which, being translated into English, stands thus, *<Great Britain refuses 
t» revoke her orders in council, on the ground of the repeal of August 5, 1810, 
heeaose it was merely eonditioaal, and not absolute or definitive, but required 
•another aet of the French government to make it definitive. 

Afterwards appeared the repeal of Apr 1 28, 1811, which was absolute andfde* 
finitive ; and then she did revoke, on the ground of the last repeal. Therefore 
she neknowledgea that the first repeal was absolute and definitive ; and was 
a suffiuient groond fur demanding her revocation 

The Seeretary's reasoning may be made still more plain, by a familiar exam* 
tile. I contract with him for the purchase of an estste, for which I am to pay 
210,000; and he promises that when 1 pay the money he will convey the land* I 
send him my bond for gl 0,000, with condition to be paid when he shall have 
conveyed, the land ; and on this 1 demand a convevance, which he of course re« 
foses. Afterwards I actually pay the money ; and then accepting this payment 
as a performance of my contra- 1, he performs on his part, by conveying the 
land. In doing this aet he acknowledges that he ought to have eonveycKl un my 
lliving him the bond. The two acts, of giving the bond and paying the moneys 
oannot be separated frpm each other, so as to justify the eonveyauee <*on tha 
taround of one, and the i*efasal to convey on that of the other.'* The last act, 
the payment, made the first, the bond, final and definitive ; and by conveying oa 
the last, t>e has acknowledged the justness of my claim to a conveyanoe **oq th« 
former oeeasiOD." 

This conveyance, moreover, according to the secretary's subsequent reasoning 
OR the doctrine of illation, relates back to the time of giving the bond, and nves 
me a right ta sue him and recover damages, for not conveying wbe« the boo4 
«l» given. iVhich amoimti to thi8-*«h« e^iueBdvd tbl^t »o vm 99\ bo^»d t# 

9 
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principle ; and that she was ready to revoke them 
whenever the decrees should be revoked. There was 
consequently some danger that she might consider the 
act of August 5th, 1810, as a revocation, and consent to 
revoke her orders, which would whoBy defeat the war . 
scheme ; for it was well known that the revocation of 
her orders would render war improbable here. To guard 
effectually agianct this event, impossible as it was, the 
order of May the 16th, 1806, was brought into opera- 
tion. We have seen that it was intended, and did ia 

(Bonvey on receiving the bond ; but on receiving payment be viis bound, and did 
accordingly convey. By which he admitted that he was bound to convey before 
payment, on merely receiving the bend." 

Take one further specimen of the reasoning of this report. "If, however, 
these two acts (the deelaratk)n of August 5th, 1810, and the repeal of April 2ithy 
1811) could be separated from each other, so as that the latter might be madi^ 
the basis of the repeal of the orders in council distinct, from the former, it fol- 
lows that bearing date on the 28th of April, 1811, the repeal ought to have rela* 
tion to. that day. In legal construction, between nations ami individuals, acts are 
to be respected t'romr the time they begin to operate, and where they in^pose ft 
moral or pfolitical oblisfation on another party, that obligation commences with 
the commencement of the act. But it has been urged, that the French decree 
was not pi*oma1gated, or made known to the Briti^ government, until a year 
alter in date. This objection has no force. By accepttng an act bearing date $r 
year before it was promulgated, it 6 admitted, that in the interval. Nothing waS' 
done repugnant to it. 

That is— "the British government promised to revoke its orders, when the 
French decree should be repealed. A decree to repeal them passes on the 28th> 
of Aprils 1811, but for reasons best known to its authors, it is concealed till May 
10, 1812. It is impossible that it can operate as a repeal till it is promulgated ; 
and in f»ct it does not so operate. As soon however as it begins to operate by 
promuljratien, that is, as soon as it becomes a decree^ the British government 
revoke their orders. Therefore the revocation ought to relate back to the date 
of the decree, when it did uot and could not operate as a repeal, and was not io^ 
fact a decree." 

But this report contains matter of a graver reprehension. False reasoning 
may be pitied or laughed at. False statements excite very different sensations. 

The secretary, speaking of the letter of August 5th, 1810, says in express and 
unqualified terms "that the oxiT condition attached to it was, either that Great 
Britain should follow the example and repeat her orders in councii, or that the* 
United States should carry into effect against her their non-intercourse act." 

When this was written he had the letter before him, for he annexed' it to the^ 
risport. The condition was' present to his mind, for it was the main topic of 
discussion. And this condUion not only requires Great Britain^ to **repeal her 
ovdcrs in council," but also in express words to renounce the new principles of 
blockade which she wished to establish. This> therefore, is not a case of inad*- 
vertency, but of wilful mistateraent. 

The secretary moreover knew that it was this last and infinitely most import- 
ant part of the condition, which prevented Great Britain from acceding to the 
arrangement ; for he had on the files ot his office, and no doubt had carefully 
rvikd the original letter of the British government, which contains this passage,, 
"Under this explanation (the explanation given by the American government of 
the nature of the condition) if nothing more had been required from 6. Britala 
for the purpose of securing the continuance of the repenl of the French decrees, 
than the i*epe&l of our orders in council, I should not have hesitated to\declare 
the perfect readiness of this s^^overnment to fulfil that condition. On these terms- 
(ho British government has always been sincerely disposed to repeal the orders 
tn council. It appears, however, not only by the letter of the French miniater^ 
Jbtit by your explanation, that the repeal of the orders in council will not satiafy 
ekherthe Fpeaeh or Amerfeaa govevame&ts. The British government »fttvth«^ 
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fact operate/as a protection to our neutral qomTner<:e ; a$ 
a modification in our favor^ and a very important one 
'too, of the rule of 1756; as an act of friendship and 
kindness on the p^t of that minister, who of all his 
countrymen was considered, and justly, as the most 
tender ^nd indulgent towards neutrals in general^ and the 
United States particularly. As such it was received and 
represented by the American minister in England. As 
such it was accepted by the nation, and acquiesced in by 
the government, for several years, and now it was un- 
blushingly brought forward, by the same men, as a vio- 
lation of our neutral commerce, as an illegal blockade^ 
and its revocation was peremptorily demanded, as one 
of the indispensible conditions, of our forbearing to en- 
force the non-intercourse against England alone. Why 
was it thus brought forward and insisted on ? Because 
these men believed it to be an illegal blockade, or a , 
blockade at all ? They well knew that it was not a block- 
ade, nor ever intended to operate as such, though for a 
friendly purpose, of which they were well apprized, it 
was caJled by that n^me. But it was brought forward 
and insisted on because they knew, and had taken paini^ 
to ascertain, that Great Britain would not and could not 
revoke it under such a demand. Such a revocation 
would have admitted its illegality, and the illegality of 
all that important part of her maritime system with which 
it was connected. 

reqoireil, by the letter of tke French minister (the letter of August 5th, 1810} 
to **renoimce those principles of blockade -which the French govemment alUdgeo 
to be new. A reference to the terms of the BerUn decree will serve to explain . 
^M extent of this reqyisition." 

See the Marquis Wellesley's letter to Mr. Pinekoey, of Dec. 29th, 18tO, 
-wliich further states, that Great Britain refused to withdraw the order ti May 
16th, 1806, because it wgs deiaanded''by America, "as a practical instance of 
our renunciation of those principles of bloeluMlei which ore condemned by the 
FreiKch govemmeat." 

And yet with these documents before him, the American Secretary of State 
deliberately declares, in an official report to the President, intended for the in- 
formation of Congresai, that the onlt condition required from Great Britain, 
was the repeal of her orders in council, and that by RcnrsiHe to repeal them 
(which she bad declared herself ready t<fdo had that been the only condition} she 
had rendered herself responsible for the war which ensused. 

1 To revive what 2 The condition, the first repeal or the repealed decrees ? 

2 If the condition was merely subsequent, and the first repeal consequently 
absolute, what need of a second repeal to make the first ''definitive ?" 

3 The Secretary, it is presumed, can inform us wtiat he wishes to have an* 
derstood by one party's doing a thin|; in cootFLiAHM with the asiuaaL of 
another party. 

4 Probably the declaration of August 5, 1810. 

^ See the report communicated by the PitttUeiUlalX X% X%ii» 
% Probably the British goTeramentt 



Great Britain, as was expected, refnsed to revoke net 
only this order of May 16th, 1806, but her retaliatory ' 
prders also, on the ground that the French decrees were 
not revoked by the letter of August 5, 1810, which was 
^ mere promise to revoke, on a condition requiring the 
complete surrender of her mariurae system. But she 
declared, at the same time, that whenever an absolute 
and authentic revocation of those decrees should aj^ear, 
ber retaliatory orders should faU of course. 

Matters had now arrived at the point to which it had. 
been the object of so many artifices and stratagems to 
bring them* It was proclaimed, with evoy art of ex-r 
aggeration that France had done us justice, while Great 
Britain refused it in the spirit of insult and hostility ; 
and that there was no alternative but immediate war or 
disgraceful submission. Every art was put in practice^ 
to inflame the nation, which deceived by its false guides, 
and blinded by its passions, approached rapidly towards * 
(he brink of the precipice. 

Some doubts and fears, however, arose from the con* 
duct of France. She disdained to countenance the 
little tricks by which her cause was promoted here. 
While this government assidiously proclaimed that her 
decrees were repealed, in the face of fact apd common 
aense, she went on as usual to ej^ecute them, and by the 
most solemn and public acts proclaimed them anew as the 
fundamem^ laws of the empire, This began to produce 
doubts ^mongthe honest, unsuspecting people of Ameri- 
ca, about the reality of this repeal. They began to sus- 
pect that their own government had been imposed on, 
and there was danger that an indignant spirit against 
France might arise, the operation of which could not 
f^il to be very disadvantageous tp the scheme of war. 
In these critical circumst£»ices, a new French minister 
arrived in this countiy , having left France a considerable 
thne after the repeal was ass^ted to have taken place. 
He of course could tell whether it had actually taken 
place or not. It was expected that he would tell ; and 
every thing in Congress and the country hung in anxr 
ious suspense on this expected information. The sec-r 
retary of state honestly supposing, good man I that the 
president wished lo h^ informed on this interesting point. 
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proposed on the 20th February, 1811, to write a letter to 
the minister, explicitly and categorically asking whetlier 
the fierlin and Milan decrees were in fact repealed on 
the 1st of November, 1810, or at any, and what subse- 
quent time. He actually prepared the letter, and shew- 
ai it to the president ; but instead of that approbation, 
which not being in the secret he naturally expected, he 
tt^as chidden, and received an injunction not to send any 
(such letter.* This piece of awkward and misplaced 
honesty no doubt cost him his place. Nothing could 
have been more natural or proper than such an inquiry, 
bad information, as the secretary honestly but simply 
supposed, been really wanted. But it was not wanted. 
The president knew perfectly well that the decrees' 
were not repealed ; but his plans made it necessary 
to maintain that they were repealed ; and he feared 
that the minister, if questioned on the subject, would 
reveal the secret^ and say that they were not. Hence 
his refusal to permit the letter to be sent, and his anger 
at its having been written. 

This danger having been thus adroitly avoided, the 
war plan was prosecuted with renewed vigor. The 
assertion that the Berlin and Milan decrees were repealed 
was renewed in every form ; a loud out-ciy was con- 
tinued agsdnst the violence and injustice of England, in 
refusing to revoke her orders in council, which it was 
asserted was now without pretext, and could proceed 
lirpm nothing but a determined spirit of commercial 
hostility and domination. War was loudly called for to 
resist tnis spirit. 

During the autumn of 1810, and the following spring, 
in the midst of the ferment excited by means of this 
pretended repeal of the French decrees, a, new congress 
was elected. The war party accordingly gained a great 
accession of strength in these elections ; but still congress^ 
when it assembled in December, 1811, was found re- 
luctant to take the last step. The time had becoriie 
pressings The grand attack on Russia, for which im^- 
mense preparations had long been making, and which 
was to complete the triumph of the arch usurper over 
the liberties of continental Europe, and ensure it over 
the world, had been fixed for the insuing spring. Thq 

* 9ct Mr. Smith's publication after bis resi(|;nation vbere Uiia faet is diseloi^^ 
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alid of America had been required, and could not be 
refused* The only mode of affording it was to make 
war on England, the ally of Russia, from whose aid a 
part of her foVce would thus be diverted. The measures 
* of the war party went hand in hand with those of its ally. 
While he was drawing his fwces, during the spring of 
1812, towards the Russian frontier, the utmost industry 
was employed here to prepare congress for the declara- 
tion of war. On the 9th of May, 1812, his army having 
arrived on the Vistula, he left Paris to conduct in person 
the attack, and on the 3d of June, the war message came 
in. So exactly were all the operations concerted be- 
tween the two governments, that the American minis* 
ter, in Paris, confidently stated in the spring, that war 
would be declared immediately by the Unital States.* 
it did in fact take place on the 18th of June, and on the 
2d of July, war was also declared by France against 
Russia. 

In the mean time, an event had taken place, which 
marks if possible, with a deeper and blacker stain, the 
conduct of those by whose artifises this^war was pro* 
duced. 

About the 10th of May, 181S, the French Minister 
for foreign affairs produced to the American Minister 
in France a formal decree of the French government^ 
revoking absolutely^ as far as concerned the United 
States^ the Berlin and Milan decrees. This repealing 
decree bore date on the 28th of April, 1811, but had 
not been promulgated or in any manner made known 
to the public. The French Minister for foreign af- 
fairs, however, declared to the American Minister in 
Paris, that it had been communicated at the time of its 
date to the American charge des affairs then in Paris, 
and sent to the French Minister here, with orders to 
communicate it to the American government. The 
charge des affairs denies that he ever sa^ it. But 
that it was received by the French Minister her^ as 
soon after itis date as the usual course of eommanica^ 
tion between this country and France would permit i^ 

* The declaration was made by Mr. Barlow to eaptain John White of Boston, 
who intbrroed liis triends in Boston of it, and requested them to nsai^c arrange*- 
ments for his exchange, in case he should he taken prisoner on bis return homer 
They incaatiously mentioned the matter to several persons, who made it public. 



rendered in the highest degree probable^ indeed wc 
may say, is rendered certain, by several circumstances. 

In the first place, there was no conceivable motive 
for the French government to make this decree about 
the 10th of May, 181S, situated as affairs v^ere at that 
time, or to antedate it more than a year, if they had made 
it then ; but it is easy to conceive why it might have 
been made on the 28th of April, when it bears date, and 
kept secret, to be produced or not, as occasion might 
require: for on the 28th of April, 1811, the course of 
things in this country was still uncertain, and such a 
decree might have become absolutely necessary, to pre^- 
vent the public mind from taking a direction hostile to 
France, To have published it in France at that time, 
however, would have produced the revocation of the 
British orders in council; and thus have defeated the war 
scheme. It was therefore kept secret. 

The same reasons, in the next place, which rendered 
it proper to make this decree, and keep it in reserve, to 
be produced and used as occasion might require, ren- 
dered it proper to send it to this country, because it was 
m this country that in case of need it was to be used, 
and to produce its effect. To confine the knowledge of 
it to France would have rendered it' the most childish 
and nugatory act imaginable. Such acts are never done 
fcy the French government. 

Further ; some acts relative to American commerce, 
and founded as this decree professes to be, on the act of 
congress of March 2, 1811, for enforcing the non-inter- 
course against England, were done about the same 
time, April 28, 1811, by the French government, and 
transmitted to their minister here. This appears by a 
letter from him to the American government, bearing^ 
date July 23, 1811, in which he communicates those 
acts. Now it cannot be believed that when his govern^ 
ment was vn^iting to him about acts affecting Americai^ 
commerce, and founded on the act of congress of Marclv 
2, 1811, it would omit to inform him of this decree, 
founded on the same act of congress, and so deeply af- 
fecting American commerce. It is impossible to doubt 
that the decree was communicated to him, with the oth- 
er acts of the same character and on the same subject - 
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and as he received them, there can be no doubt that he 
received it likewise. 

Hence we may conclude, without fear of mistake, 
that this decree of April 28, 1811, was transmitted by 
the French government to their minister here, and that 
he received it as early at least as July 23, 1811. 

Now let us ask for what purpose was it transmitted 
to him ? Not certainly to be locked up in his desk, and 
kept wholly to himself, but to be used in case of need; 
that is, if congress or the nation should grow restive, 
and require a formal and absolute repeal of the Berlin 
and Milati decrees. It was not to be published unless 
in a case of the last necessity ; because its publication 
Would produce a recal of the British orders in council, 
and prevent the war. Of the existence of this necessity 
the chiefs of the war party here could alone form a com- 
petent judgnient. * The existence of the decree must 
therefore be secretly made known to them, and they 
must decide whether, and at what time, it should be ren- 
dered public by an official communication. 

Can any one in fact doubt that it was made knoMm to 
them ? Can any one imagine, that being received by the 
French minister, in July, 1811, as it manifestly was, he 
did not immediately give the President a hint of its being 
in his possession ? We have indeed been very gravely 
told, in an official rapport from the department of state, 
that it was not communicated to the American govern^ 
ment ; that is, it was not officially communicated 
through the department of state ; no trace of it is to be 
found on the files. No doubt. Neither does any trace 
of Turreau's letter appear there. It was not certainly 
communicated officially through the department of state* 
Neither was it intended to be so communicated, till its 
publication should first have been ascertained to be ne- 
cessary. The French minister knew his business better. 
But might he not tell the President in a whisper, in a 
corner of the drawing-room, that he had such a decree 
in his pocket, ready to be officially communicated when 
it might be judged necessary ? And might not this 
whispered information be concealed from every body, 
even the secretary of state himself, as we have seen that 
all the secret springs and wheels of tip war machinery 
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Wdrc from hh predeceaaor ? Is this too much to be* 
lievc coaching a man in the President's situation ? 
Let those who. think so recollect the wilful mlstrsinslatioQ 
of the letter of August 5, 18 lO^ which \vas the corner 
stone of thia whole war edifice,^ 

With these circumstances combined, and distinctly 
kept in view, it is impossible to resist the beliefi that in 
iuly or August, l&ll, the existence, in this countryi 
of this formal and absolute repeal of the Berlin and MU 
hn decrees was known to the President of the United 
States. Let us now recollect that such a repeal was all 
that was required by the British government for the re- 
vocation of their orders in council ;. which they had re^ 
peatedly declared themselves ready to revoke, as soon as 
such a repeal shtmid be produced. With this fact in 
view we snail be able to form an opinion of the manner 
i^ which this confiding and beguiled nation has been 
cheated into a war, tending directly to the subversion 
of its liberty and independence, and which would have 
subverted them, had not the progress of the grand de« 
stroyer, to wliose charbt wheels we thus were bound, 
' been arrested by the gtorious events which we now cele« 
brate* But we never shall be able to find language 
strong enough to express our abhorrence of such Con- 
duct. 

' The manner in which the war was produced will give 
us a strong, but not an adequate view of its real objects,. 
To see them in their full light, we must attend to the 
conduct of its autb<x's since it was declared, and the 
manner in which they have carried it on. 

The great avowed object of the war, without which, 
it is notorious that it never could have been obtained,, 
without which the American government declared of- 
ficially that it never would have resorted to tlie non- 
intercourse laws, was the British orders in council. Had 
these orders been revoked, it is notorious that the war 
could never have been declared. A few days after the 
declarationf they were in fact revoked^ on the appearance 
of the French repealing decree ; and this revocation was 
immediately notified to our government, with the offer 

•tn Mr. Smith's letter to Mr. Pinkney, of Jandary SO, 1810. 
t On the 93il of Jvoe, 181<4. The sieolvation wai oo Che 18tk. 
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of an armistice. But no sooner was this ground removed 
than another was found. The practice of impressment, 
which nobody had ever mentioned as sufficient cause of 
war, and for which alone congress could ever have 
been prevailed on to declare war, w*as now brought for- 
ward as a sufficient motive for continuing it, 'and the 
armistice was rejected. The war party might then have 
made peace with the greatest glory. They would have 
obtained a complete triumph. Their measures would 
have appeared to be completely successful ; and they 
would have risen to the pinnacle of popularity. But their 
secret motives fw war were too strong for all these 
powerful considerations. The great ostensible object of 
the war was indeed obi^ned, but its real objects could 
not be obtained without its continuance ; therefore it 
was continued. 

The Emperor of Russia having heard of this war, 
which was detrimental to the commerce of his people, 
and injurious to the great cause of mankind in which he 
was engaged, offered his mediation to bring it to an end. 
It was impossible not to accept this mediation ; for the 
loan languished, and the elections were coming on ; but 
it was necessary to guard against the danger of its jhto- 
ducing peace. The seamen's act, which to keep up 
appearances and satisfy the scruples of weaker brelhren, 
it had been necessary to pass, might satisfy the British 
gavernment, and they might offer to suspend the prac- 
tice of impressment so long as that act should be pro- 
periy enforced. It was therefore necessary to provide a 
new pretext, which there could be no danger of their 
consenting to remove. To this end the doctrine that 
**free ships make free goods" was selected, as a point 
which the British government never would yield ; and 
in the message of June, 1813, immediately after the mis- 
sion to treat under the mediation to Russia, this doctrine 
was distinctly though covertly brought forward, in order 
to prepare the public mind for asserting it as a cause of 
continuing the war, in case of need. "The British cab- 
*^inet must also be sensible (the message states,) that 
* Vith respect to the important question of impressment 
"on which the war so essentially turns, a searqh for or 
"seizure of British persons oa property on board 
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^^rieutral vessels on the high seas, is not a belligerent 
"right derived from the law of nations : and it is obvious 
"that no visit dr search j- or use of force, Jbr any purpose^ 
•*on board <rf vessels of one independent power, on the 
**high seas, can in war or peace be sanctioned by the 
"laws or authority of another power. '^ 

By the word property here is not meant British pro- 
perty, as from- a cursory view of the sentence might be 
supposed. Such a construction . would make the sen- 
tence absolutely silly. British property, as such, on board 
of neutral vessels never could be the subject of capture 
by British cruizers. No such idea ever entered into any 
tnan's head. The word here means property in general ; 
such property as the British were in the habit of taking, 
in time of war, on board of neutral vessels ; the property 
of their enemies, for which they claimed a right to search 
neutral ships* If to search for or seize such property on 
board of neutral ships, in time of war, be not a bellig- 
erent right, derived from the law of nations ; and if no 
visit or searchy for any purpose^ on board of vessels of 
•one independent power on the high seas, could be sanc- 
tioned in war by the authority of another power ; which 
two propositions this message advances, it is plain that 
the right of search immemorially claimed and exercised 
by Great Britain, and always explicitly admitted by us, 
even by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison themselves, can 
no longer exist, and the doctrine "that free ships mak^ 
free goods," is established in its stead* 

Such are the expressions contained in this message, 
and such their* necessary meaning, though wrapt up in 
much verbiage and ambiguity ; so that the doctrine if 
•necessa^- ' ^ht be disavowed. Does anv one believe- 
that these woios were inserted by accident ; that they 
tire words without meaning or design ? Let him recol- 
lect by whom they were inserted. Why were they 
used ? To lay a foundation for setting up the right of 
search, as a reason for continuing the war, if Britain 
should unexpectedly shew a disposition to accommodate 
the right of impressment It was so understood by the 
war party ; and the newspapers attached to it, which like 
straws "serve to shew which way the wind blows," im*- 
mediately proclaimed that not onjy American men, \m\ 



AnMrican ^p$ must be safe oq the ocean ;* in otfanr 
5vords that the right of search must be relinquished, as 
well as the right of impressment* 

It was moreover proclaimed in Congress, by the kad- 
•ers of the war party^ a litde befisre ttus-mission was in- 
stituted, and Im been frequently repeated snce, that no 
jieace must be made, without an absolute cession by 
'£ngland, not only of Upper and Lower Csmada, but of 
all her possessions in Nordi America, induding:Hsdi£ix.t 
And the war p^piers in Kentucky, by way of OMJiing an 
excuse for the mission, and recon^og die ynr party to 
it, declared it to be ^^a dtplomaiie nuaimuore^^ as it un- 
doubtedly was. 

Are there aoy who still doubt about the real^jeds of 
this war ? Let them lo<^ for a moment to the spirit and 
•manner in which it has been conducted. 

It began, as we all know, with a proclapaaticm, invit- 
ing the people of a British province to treason and rebel* 
^on, and tlu'eatening with military execution those who, 
in defending their country and their hornet from inva- 
sion, should be found using the as^stanee of the Indians, 
^ouid ^ny thivg be mere cot^trary to the us9^s of civik 
'ized liaUons, or better calculated to provoke retaliation, 
land give a character of barbarous^atrocity to the war ?j^ 
Yes, expedients more effectual still for ttus purpose wem 
in stor^, and soon brc^glH into acticni. 

SpqEie fifitisb soJ)jeets were taken in arms, invading 
under our standaftl the dominions of tlieir sovereign* 
Not najt^riiUi^diAmerkan citizens according to our laws, 
rfind therefore havii^g .some claim to puF| protection ; for 
-this is nc4; pretended : not inhaUtwts of our -coUBlay 
' 'Compelled by our militia laws to take «ip arms fw it3 
defence, s^ tai|Len:wiiiiin our territoiy , vho would have 
an iifldoubted right to p^r protection : but- unnatundi-- 
'^ed BfHish suty,ect^, who yplunt^ily enlisted inonr^er^ 
>isiGe to inv^delhetmritoi^es of their sovereign, and weie 

i 

'^1.' 'See M ad example tbe Baltimoi'e ''American^*' of August Slst, 1$13. 
' t' iKr* Clay's apeeob, ' Janiiat^ "Sd, 1813. This ia Uie geBtleman kimr sent te 
jufBociate ivith .l!^e;lBDd toy peace. . 
^ The flti'aiBioius priiTcipM8*^9Ad' character of this proelaixration, 'wbieh benra 
. ■ . ^.. ...^ '* ''^^^^ *BTOth«eaWiwtitBeU;aret>llydiHrtayed.m 

ieliterecl W Mr. Miller of New York, oa 
speecK* lAitfh '^r'cimgta aM feWid «fo^eiiee» perspieomit 




taken in arms on those territories. It was therefore ds cle|r 

• a case of treason, by the jaws and universal practice of all 
civilized nations, as could possibly occur. These wretci * 
es, who had as litde attachment to us as right to our pro- 
tection, confessed their crime when taken, and offered to 
atone for it by instantly turning their arms against us. 
Their offer was indignantly and most properly rejected, 
and they were delivered over for trial to the civil pow«*. 

No sooner were these proceedings known, than an 
equal number of British prisoners were closely impris- 
oned, to be held as hostages for the safety of these 
criminals. The British government, as was foreseen 
retaliated in their turn, by imprisoning as hostages dou- 
ble the wmb^ of American prisoners. ' This retaliation 
was again retaliated by the American government ; abd 
so it has gone on till almost all the prisoners, on botii 
sides, has been placed in close ccxifinement, and their 
lives are to be forfeited, if a few British traitors should 
be punished, acccx'ding to the laws of their own coun- 
try, and the practice of every other. 

Why was this savage system introduced ? Why aie 
the lives of brave, lionorable and useful men on bolrii 
sides, placed in je(^>ardy, and their persons in prison'? 
To protect these worthless and profligate vagabonds ? 
No ! they are known to be neither worth protection nor 
entitled to it. But to g^ve a sanguinary and ferocioils 
cliaracter to the war, by which the passions of the peo- 
ple may be roused, and they may be reconciled to its 
burdens, its privations, and above all its continuance, 
and the better to accomplish this purpose, the wretches 
.whose threatened and merited puni^ment is made tbe 

• pretext for these measures, are de$ignedly mentioned 3n 
. an official message to Congress, in isuch terms as ^to 

make the impression on the public, contrary to the 
known &ct, that they are naturalized citizens of the 
United States. 

The same message, still more to inflame the puUic 
mind, accuses the British government in Canada of 
compelling American citizens who remain there, to bear 
arms against their own country ; whereas the regulation 
on that subject, which was published as long ago as 
July lOtb, 1812, and must have been seen and known 



long before the message was written, permits numerous 
dasses of American citizens to remain, without being 
tompellable to bear arms, and allows all to depart who 
cbose rather to leave the country than take part in dc- 
feuding it against their own.* 

Can any thing, we are ready to exclaim, be worse than 
dl this ? Yes, there can be something worse. Hear it 
and shudder. 

The American commander, too weak to maintain his 
ground at Fort George, against the advancing British 
force, utterly too weak to defend our own frontier, then 
threatened in its turn with invasion, determines to aban- 
don Canada, and retreat across the Niagara river. The 
retreat being resolved on, Fort George is evacuated Jind 
destroyed; very properly, because it was -a military 
position. It was also resolved to burn the village of 
Newark, consisting of one hundred and fifty houses, and 
inhabited by about four hundred persons, chiefly women 
and children. Tlie inhabitants had twelve hours notice 
of this determination, that they might remove their ef- 
fects and find shelter for their persons ; but there was 
none to be found, for there were no villages near, and 
but very few farm houses. The order, however, was 
given, and it was executed in the beginning of a winter 
night, in a most rigorous climate. The wretched in- 
habitants were compelled to witness the destruction of 
their property, without any other means of keeping 
themselves warm during this night of horrors, than the 
heat of their own burning houses. This barbarous out- 
rage, altogether unparalleled In the history of^ civilized 
war, finds no shadow of excuse in any military reason' ; 
for the fort was to be evacuated, and the village was 
•more than half a mile distant. Was it to deprive the 
enemy of quarters ? The country abounded with wood, 
and he could immediatelv erect huts. Was it the 
wanton act of the American commander?' He- has 
published in his justiftcdtion, that he acted by express 
order of the government, and the government does not 
contradict him.'f Was it to retaliate for the burn- 

• This r^gulntioti issnbjoined. Let rt be comparer^ with thfe messftge-. 

j- An onler, intenrleti nptioubtby the gpverniivent, to be unders tood as the 
sole order umler whhh M'Clure acted, hws since been publisbed, and makes part 
of I3ie juiiitALy eoirespoudeuce laid bcibre Con{|[rts8 bj the l'reiident| io eom« 
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ings at the head of the Chesapeake ? There part only of 
the houses were burnt ; they were burnt in the day 
time ; it was summer ; the men were present to protect 
and find shelter for their families ; and there was some^ 
though a very insufficient excuse, in the slight resist- 
ance made by the inhabitance and militia, at the first 
landing of the enemy. Was it retaliation for the atro- 
cities at Hampton ? They were committed by a licen- 
tious foreign soldieiy, who, to prevent the danger of 
similiar excesses, were immediately withdrawn from 
our coast.* What was it then ? It was provocation. 
, The object was to irritate the British to make repri- 
sals, on a firontier known to be defenceless, which 
must therefore be sacrificed. At\d sacrificed for what ? 
— To exasperate tlie passions of both parties ; to give a 
character of the utmost atrocity to the war, to insure its 
continuance by exciting the fury of the people, and 
engaging their passions more blindly in its support* 
For this darling object, the continuance of the war, 
Newark was sacrificed, the national honor was stained, 
the usages of civilized war were violated, and all the best 
feelings of our nature were deliberately outraged. For 
this object, our own frontier, a populous settlement and 
three flourishing villages, were coolly delivered over tb 
the retaliatory vengeance of a ibe purposely exasperated. 
To this climax of horrors nothing can be added, evea 
by the' atrocious policy of the American administration. 




tho8 : 

JVar Bepartment^ October 4, 1813. 

*'3iR— Undentanding that the defence of the post, committed to yoar ohar;;;e, 
mai/ render it proper to destroy Newark, yon are hereby directed to apprize its 
inhnbitantB of this circa nistanee, and to iavlte them to remove themselrea and 
their effects, ie some of greater safety " 

M'Clore certainly understood this as an order to bum Newark, or had other 
and more explicit orders. Did he anderstand it correctly, or ha<l he in fact 
other and more explicit orders ? Or had he any hint of the manner in which it 
was wished and expected that he should understand this ambiguous order ? He 
.pabliekly asserts that he acted by ordert. The government neither deny this 
assertion, disavow the act, nor arrest hiih fur trial. This conduct may serve to 
umish us with «n answer to the question. 

•* They were French '(iriAoners whqhad eotisted ia the British service, and 
vere immediately aent to Halifax. 
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Of a war tlms produced, commenced and pro$ecuted, 
what must have been the objects ? To glut the long 
cherished vengeance o£ some of its authors, by the des- 
truction of Great Briton ; to confirm the power, or favor 
the s^grandizement of others ; to enrich some by the 
public spoils, and others^y the hoped lor spcMls ol* the 
eoemy ; to deserve the favor and protection of France, 
and obtain the absolute government of this country under 
her orders, when her universal dominion should have 
been fimiUy establi^ied ; and in a numerous and very 
active class^ the class of patriots by profession, every 
where venal, and every where the readiest and most 
suppliant tools of despotism, to earn and receive her 
wages, as long as she should think {M-oper to pay them» 
Such were the sinister designs of some, who stood reacfy 
to rivet our chains ; but they were comparatively few in 
number, and their efforts would have beeu harmless, 
without the infatuation of many. That infathation was 
unfortunately produced by the long series of profligate 
arts which we have reviewed. Passions and prejudices 
long ago excited, and carefully kept alive, irritated to 
exasperlition by the most unwearied efforts of falsehood 
and fraud, blinded the understandings of a numerous 
portion of the community ; and party spirit, the most 
formidable engine hitherto discovered for operating on 
the conduct of men, enslaved the wills of those whom 
passion could not blind, and dragged them along in spite 
of the conviction of their own minds, and the feelings 
■ of their hearts. Thu» the infatuation of some was made 
to govern the conduct of others ; ami a great majority of 
the nation was either deluded or dragged into the sup- ^ 
port of the war system. The passions of honest zealots, 
the erroneous theories of vissionary, but well-meaning 
politicians, the cupidity of such as are governed in their 
political conduct by pecuniary interest, the ambition of 
demagogues, more desirous of distinction than attached 
to principle, the weakness of honest party-men, and the 
low prejudices and passions of the vulgar, were all en- 
listed in the cause ; pretexts, adapted to each class, were 
u^ed as occasions required, and by this united force. the 
nation was swept into the v<Mtex of the arch tyrant's 
power and views. 
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What must have been the consequences of a war thus 

froduced had they not been arrested by his doivnfall ? 
shrink with horror from their enumeration. But we 
see them in the fate of Holland, of Spain, of Germany, 
of every country, which by becoming like us, his ally, 
has become his victim and his slave. Let Uiose who 
doubt whether they would have followed here, recollect, 
that even in the moment of defeat, a military conscript 
tion has been spoken of by those who direct our a&irs, 
and a proposition to establish martial law, under pretence 
of punishing American citizens as spies, has been for- 
mally made, discussed and countenanced. What then 
might not have been apprehended in the moment of 
victory ? "If these things were done in the green tree 
what would have been done in the dry ?" That they 
have been averted from us, let us, with hearts full of 
unutterable gratitude, in this sacred place, offer up our 
humble thanks to the Dispenser of all good, who hath, 
at last, looked in mercy on a suffering world ; hath 
bjx)ken the rod of the oppressors, and confounded the 
wicked in his ways. 
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APPENDIX. 

AT the tnoment of completing this editioQ of Mr. Harpei^# 
8peeeh, (taken from the Federal Repuhliean,) we received from 
Georgetown a corrected copy of the sahie, in a pamphlet fonn^ 
which we have examined with our sheets^ and noted, in the suh- 
sequent Errata, such alterations and errors, as crept into tha 
ilt**>spaper publieation. The pamphlet also contains sundry Doc- 
uments, illustrative of his subject, whieh it is impracticable for as 
to copy, at this late hour. A reference to them, may, bowcver, 
be usuf ul. They relate to the British order of May 16, 1806, and 
Mr. Mtmroe's explanation of them ; Mr. SjnitVs Address ; tli9 
French Declaration to Mr. ^rmstrongj dated August 5, 1810 % 
Mr. Barlow's ioformation to Mr. White ; Mr. Clay's Speech on 
the army Bill ; Newspaper Remarks on the Russian Mediation i 
President's Message of December 7th, 1818; Regulations of thu 
Governor pf Canada* 



ERRATA. 

PAge7, HnelS, fop "iibjugaling," read tuhj^tgating \ l>«ec 8, line 11, for 
*'fitecii(}iitit/* read flffce^irluVir^ ; mme page, ]2tli line from Bottom, after the 
"Words "famous by his," rend campaign 0/* 1 813, and hit ; ptge 11, line 7, fnugk 
bottom, for **i>»8ii," rv&d,/>>«««; page 31, 2d line from bottom, for "July," reitfl 
•Jauuaiif; ^uf^ $\, 12tU line from top, for *<oppo«itioii/' reiul operatit^. 



